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ECONOMIES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION’ 


By Professor THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


As was expected, the depression has hit 
the schools hard, and the end of economies, 
true or deluding, is not yet in sight. 
What is more natural than that hard- 
pressed budget-makers should turn for re- 
lief to the largest item, that which appro- 
priates thirty or more per cent. of public 
funds for education? Every one who has 
had experience in budget-making knows 
what small savings are possible in minor 
items. Consequently, appropriations for 
education, especially for salaries, have in 
many places been severely cut, and the 
prospect is that still further reductions 
will be attempted before conditions return 
to anything like normal. 

That the reductions already made in 
some localities have resulted in tragic in- 
justice and suffering no one acquainted 
with teachers can deny. Scores of reports 
have come from those who have been re- 
duced from a comfortable income to one 
that is inadequate for a respectable stand- 
ard of living or from those who have been 
forced into the mass of the unemployed. 
In a few places, especially where teachers 
were foresighted enough to have their sal- 
aries protected by statute, there have as 
yet been no reductions; in the great ma- 
jority there has been a horizontal cut of 


1A paper presented before the New Jersey 
Council of Education. 





ten, fifteen, twenty per cent., and upward. 
In a few localities, moreover, the teachers 
have been tendered contracts that guaran- 
teed no salaries whatsoever, the boards of 
education promising to pay only what they 
eould. And in many localities, payment 
of salaries is far in arrears. About the 
only comfort one can get is to follow the 
advice of Lucretius and reflect on the con- 
dition of those worse off than we. 

But far more important than the suffer- 
ing of individual teachers is the danger to 
education, which is the chief instrument 
that society has to insure its perpetuation 
and to promote its interests and its wel- 
fare. It is pitiable if a teacher or a laborer 
or any other human being has an inade- 
quate income or is out of work and in 
want; it is worse than that, it is tragic, if 
society blindly endangers its own future, 
seeks a temporary husk for its belly at the 
risk of losing its safety and its future 
prosperity. With its ears filled with cries 
of distress from all types of mankind, 
society can not be impressed by logical 
arguments that, as I wrote sixteen months 
ago, ‘‘the last to profit from prosperity 
should not be the first to feel the pinch of 
depression,’’ or by the rhetorical appeal 
that the budget must not be balanced at 
the cost of the rights of little children. 
Perhaps it can be made to listen to the 
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larger argument that education must be 
preserved and promoted that society itself 
may be preserved and its future welfare 
insured. 

I have been amazed and confounded that 
during the depression, when salaries have 
been threatened and in many instances 
school terms have been shortened and even 
schools have been closed, there has been so 
little aggressive action by educators. That 
the best defense is an offense was never 
more true. The protest, apparently selfish 
and usually without success, that the sal- 
aries of teachers should not be cut, has 
little weight with men who themselves have 
reduced wages or none or who have seen 
their savings diminish and all but disap- 
pear in whatever form they were thought 
secure. Make the protest, if you will, but 
accompany it by the larger argument for 
the preservation of education. 

The public has had and still has a fetish 
for education. It has a blind faith that 
somehow, in a mysterious manner, education 
is a good thing and should be promoted. 
In times of prosperity this fetish may be, 
though I think not, sufficient. Unreasoned 
sentiment is a dangerous foundation, espe- 
cially when the purse is pinched. The 
blind faith is still strong, especially in 
those who have children of their own, but 
it is being impeached by those who are set 
to reduce the budgets in any way possible, 
who rashly are willing to compromise the 
future for the sake of reducing the tax 
rate at the present moment. In its blind 
faith the general public has too little 
knowledge of the tremendous expansion 
that there has been in the functions of the 
school. This is the time—late, it is true, 
but now propitious—for a campaign of 
as to what the schools are 
Fads are in fatal danger, 


information 
actually doing. 


but the enlarged functions of teaching 
health and citizenship and social living 
and means of happily and profitably using 
the increased and increasing leisure are 
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essential and should be made known as 
such to every citizen in the community. 

This means a campaign of publicity 
skilfully planned and strenuously pro- 
moted by every means that leaders of edu- 
cation ean devise. Not one issue of the 
local papers should appear without some 
real news about the visiting teacher or 
nurse, the activities of the home rooms 
that simulate those of the home life, the 
training in citizenship, accomplishments in 
academic and other subjects, and the like. 
If such topics got as much space as foot- 
ball, interest and conceptions of heroes 
would change, and the school would be 
supported by reason rather than senti- 
ment. Parents meetings need not be dull 
affairs if they reveal the significant aceom- 
plishments of the pupils and the plans for 
even greater effectiveness. Many an empty 
show window downtown could harbor ex- 
hibits that would stimulate interest in the 
schools and perhaps draw those with time 
on their hands to visit and see with their 
own eyes what this new education is. If 
the general public is convinced that the 
schools are doing a good job, we need not 
fear that they can be starved by elected 
officers who prepare budgets. If the pub- 
lie ean not be convinced of the values of 
schools as they are, I am not sure but that 
I weleome some strangulation that may 
excite educational leaders to do their pro- 
fessional duty and make the schools econ- 
vineingly worthy of generous public sup- 
port. 

That our educational practices and pro- 
gram, especially above the elementary 
schools, are adjusted to the needs of the 
society of 1932 no informed person can 
honestly assert. The evidence tepeatedly 
adduced that they are not has fallen on 
deaf ears, however, primarily because we 
have been too comfortable and complacent 
in the safety of the public fetish. On a 
continuance of that undisturbed comfort 
we can no longer count. The depression, 
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with all its consequent inconveniences and 
even sufferings, will be a blessing if it 
stimulates us to make the reforms that we 
know are actually needed. I used to 
tremble with fear lest some demagogue 
learn of the facts that are concealed in our 
professional publications and in the silence 
of our complacency and with them blast 
our outworn and wasteful practices into 
the desuetude where they belong. I no 
longer fear it. To-day I should welcome it 
as apparently the only means to shock the 
publie into foreing reforms that the pro- 
fession has failed even seriously to propose. 

I well know the difficulties, almost the 
helplessness, of the individual schoolmas- 
ter. But I also know the power of such a 
body as this. If the New Jersey Council 
of Education would honestly and patrioti- 
eally reveal the waste that is caused by 
requiring or permitting students to pursue 
subjects for which they have no aptitude, 
toward accomplishments that would no- 
where else in life be considered respectable, 
accomplishments which only a_pitiably 
small fraction of the students’ older 
brothers and sisters have ever cared to in- 
erease and to apply for their own or for 
anybody else’s happiness or prosperity, if, 
I say, you would reveal and reiterate such 
facts, you would rip wide open a conven- 
tion that causes more waste than anything 
else in society to-day. Which is better, to 
have foreed upon you economies that your 
best judgment knows are bad for individ- 
ual children and for society at large, or to 
invite economies in the reduction or elimi- 
nation of practices that are bad both posi- 
tively and negatively—positively in that 
they fail to contribute to happiness and 
welfare, and negatively in that they pre- 
vent a program that would so contribute? 

Your council has recently formulated a 
highly important set of principles. Is it 
sufficient that they be verbally approved 
and published in the state high school 
manual? Why should not this important 
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organization of the leaders of education in 
New Jersey apply its united influence and 
directed activities to a translation of those 
principles into a practical program and 
popularize it so that the public will be 
satisfied with no less? At once I hear the 
defense of cost and lack of time. We find 
time to do what we really believe impor- 
tant. Money has always been available for 
what the public is convinced is necessary. 
When we recall the vast sums that have 
been spent for tinkering with rattling 
chaises in this automobile age, the millions 
of dollars which with our approval have 
gone into compromising investigations of 
the classics, modern languages and mathe- 
maties, our reason reveals itself as a flimsy 
excuse. What we lack is conviction and 
eourage. Leadership will not await the ex- 
ternal pressure of a statesman or of a 
demagogue. 

The seriousness of the need has led me 
into what may seem intemperate language. 
If it were not for my Cassandra-like cer- 
tainty that education needs a revolution 
and that the time invites it; if it were not 
for my sincere belief that the New Jersey 
Council of Education has the competence 
to initiate and to guide it, believe me, I 
should have stayed at home or have en- 
deavored pleasantly to pass your time lis- 
tening to innocuous platitudes on peda- 
gogy. If I have been precipitous and 
extreme in my language, forgive me; if in 
your intellects you know that I am right, 
act. 

The economies that would result from 
the revolution of which I spoke would be 
only temporary. I labor under no delu- 
sion about that. The new program will 
eventually cost far more than the old one, 
but its expenditures will be honest and in- 
suring of societal welfare and progress. 
At present we lay out vast sums of money 
on approximately half the adolescent pop- 
ulation. The public believes it results in 
good; we know that a significant fraction 
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is wasted for the individual students and 
for society. The other half of the adoles- 
cent population has left school, either 
forced out by inability to perform tradi- 
tional tasks or voluntarily leaving because 
we could not convince them that the tasks 
were worth their doing. This is a sad 
commentary on the democracy that prom- 
ises an equal opportunity for all its chil- 
dren. Already embarrassed by the pro- 
portion of youth that persists in our 
schools, we must make ready to accommo- 
date far more. Industry has no longer 
any place for youth; every one who gets a 
job forces one more adult into unemploy- 
ment. There are only three things that 
ean be done with youth: first, turn them 
loose on their own, which is unthinkable; 
second, anesthetize or lay them away in 
eold storage until they are needed, which 
is impossible; and, third, educate them. 
To educate all youth, even in conventional 
ways, will almost double the cost of our 
secondary schools; to educate each one 
appropriately, which common sense shows 
is imperative, will perhaps quadruple it. 
The issue is forcing itself upon us. We 
must prepare for it. We must inform 
society of the facts and of the options. Its 
inevitable decision we must be prepared to 
earry out wisely and economically. 

The public, like educators, has failed to 
face the facts that have caused the depres- 
sion. The big business man, the banker, 
the broker and the politician have lamen- 
tably failed us in the hour of great need for 
leadership. How tremendously they tow- 
ered when the stock market was booming 
and they fattened on the commissions of 
foreign loans, which they generously urged 
us to absorb. And how like pygmies to- 
day they piddle at petty economies and 
putter at the old economic machine that 
can not run much farther. Like us, they 


neglect fundamental facets and principles, 
hoping that by starving the horse he will 
feel imaginary oats and canter as before. 
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It is dangerous for an amateur to com- 
ment when sound economists are not 
heard. But because the situation and the 
program vitally concern education I ven- 
ture to call your attention to two funda- 
mental matters. The first is that through 
education we have learned to produce in a 
normal working day more, far more than 
we can sell or, under the accepted stand- 
ards of living, consume. (Because they 
have insufficient raw materials that we 
need and because we can not admit their 
manufactured goods without injustice to 
our working man, foreign markets are 
closed to us, for this generation at least, 
and so are neglected in this discussion.) 
Economists tell us that were boom times 
immediately returned, half the unem- 
ployed would still be out of a job, so great 
have been technological advances. The 
second matter is that prosperity can re- 
turn only as the buying power of the pub- 
lic is increased. Every time a wage is cut, 
prosperity is pushed just so much farther 
away. 

If these two facts are true—and who can 
deny them?—the remedy is plain. We 
must have a planned eivilization that will 
put every man to work at a living wage for 
the number of hours necessary to produce 
what the nation needs. That number of 
hours will make the eight-hour day and 
the five-day week look like medieval 
slavery. Thus education for leisure takes 
on an importance that it has never had 
before, and for its worthy use we must 
prepare a richer, more varied, and more 
convincing program than we have had or 
even dreamed of. 

Pending the new industrial revolution, 
there are demands for immediate econo- 
mies that must be met. Informed, as we 
should be, we can resist those that are un- 
wise and, showing that they are so, hope 
to avert them. Cooperative, as we are, we 
should initiate, rather than have foreed 
upon us, those that are possible. Some of 
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these I shall now propose and very briefly, 
perhaps too briefly to be convincing, ex- 
plain. All the proposals are not equally 
cogent, but each administrator may find 
some that are suggestive of what he can 
and should do. 

(1) There are outstanding a_ vast 
amount of bonds issued in boom times for 
the erection of school buildings, usually at 
high rates of interest. The charges for 
debt service constitute a large part of al- 
most every budget, handicapping outlays 
that are necessary for the immediate edu- 
eation of this generation of children. 
These securities are by the bankers always 
held unimpeachable. But I question that 
in this crisis they should be so. Great 
Britain has found it necessary to refund 
some of its issues. In order to be fair to 
the children and to insure their education 
for societal welfare, it may be expedient 
and in the long run honest to refund now 
school bonds at a rate of interest that takes 
into consideration changed conditions. 
The plain fact, bluntly stated, is that 
many municipalities are at this moment by 
any honest audit bankrupt. Only by 
maintaining assessments that are far be- 
yond real values can a semblance of sol- 
vency be maintained. Facing this fact, 
school securities would just as well be re- 
funded on a sound basis now as later.” 

(2) In budget-making the most severe 
cuts possible should be made in items pro- 
viding for physical equipment and main- 
tenance rather than in those for teachers’ 
salaries and essential intangibles. It is 
probable that everywhere we can get 
along, at least temporarily, with consider- 
ably less of the physical than we have been 
accustomed to in times of prosperity. 
Strict economy here is reasonably to be 
expected. If actual need later becomes 


2I am informed that in Canada the government 
appoints for an insolvent community a manager, 
who has a legal right to adjust interest rates on 
incurred obligations. 
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manifest, if boiler tubes burn out or win- 
dow glass is broken, special estimates for 
the physical stand a better chance of being 
granted. The public can better appreciate 
that schools can not run with cold class- 
rooms than that a teacher can not prepare 
his work at home in a cold study; it better 
understands the need of paint than of les- 
sons in patriotism. 

(3) In this time of needed economies we 
should at least try the experiment of large 
classes. Numerous research studies have 
concluded that results in classes far larger 
than we use are as good as those in what 
we have considered ideal small classes, if 
not better. To common sense these conclu- 
sions do not seem rational or reasonable, 
but the evidence has not been impeached 
by objective facts. I strongly suspect that 
the explanation of the superiority lies in 
the fact that, confronted with a large class, 
a teacher prepares an appropriate tech- 
nique and exercises his best skill, while 
with a small class he pursues traditional 
methods, neglecting opportunities for indi- 
vidual service, on the assumption that 
results will naturally be satisfactory. 

Whatever the explanation, we can not 
afford to ignore the conclusions of our re- 
search specialists. We are obligated at 
least to try the experiment of classes of 
increased size. It would probably be dis- 
astrous to undertake this project without 
eareful preparation of techniques that 
promise best results with large classes. 
This is a challenge to professional initia- 
tive and efficiency. If the results are bad, 
you should have carefully determined ob- 
jective evidence to set before the public 
when you make demand for funds to re- 
store more ideal conditions. One phase of 
this experiment might well be the use of 
extraordinarily skilful teachers to present 
exposition or inspiration to very large 
groups, the pupils then being divided into 
classes of reasonable size for drill and for 
individual work. Would they not get 
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more in large groups from a Thatcher 
Clark in French or a William Lyon 
Phelps in literature than from John 
Pedant in a class of minimum size? John 
ean drill, but he can’t inspire. 

(4) Another unwelcome suggestion is 
that the load of teachers be increased. On 
a first review of the heavy load that many 
teachers now carry, this suggestion seems 
irrational. But there is something to be 
said for it in a time of emergency. Many 
of us can recall from our early days teach- 
ing loads that were more onerous than 
those now normally required. We may 
not have liked them, but we earried them. 
Objection that they are impossible, that 
your staffs would refuse them are made 
untenable when we observe three phenom- 
ena: first, that the evening schools are very 
generally staffed by teachers who are glad 
to do the extra work for extra compensa- 
tion; second, that a large number of teach- 
ers are now engaged in outside work of 
various kinds to supplement their salaries ; 
and, third, that teachers, with your urging 
or approval, have during the past years 
carried part-time professional courses, 
often, it is true, of a larger number of 
points than should have been permitted by 
their employers or by the universities. 
Many have now taken the requisite courses 
and can be expected to devote their entire 
energies to the jobs for which they are em- 
ployed. Others must make preparation 
for their own advancement not at times 
when they are engaged to teach. A few 
years ago in one of our large cities the 
teachers in technical high schools were 
granted an inerease of salary on the 
grounds that they had to work one hour a 
day more than the academic teachers. The 
latter immediately petitioned that they be 
allowed to teach an extra hour with the 
added compensation. In this, as in all 
other suggestions, I am keeping in mind 
means of reducing costs without lowered 
If teachers prefer the latter, the 


salaries. 
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suggestions can be largely ignored. But, 
on the other hand, we must remember that 
the short week and the long summer com- 
pensate for skilled and intensive work 
when the schools are in session. 

(5) There is no convincing reason why 
school plants should be used so small a 
fraction of the week or the year. By run- 
ning the schools on Saturdays and regu- 
larly in the summer ingenious adminis- 
trators can stagger the pupils and thus 
give a larger amount of education with the 
same equipment and the same number of 
teachers. (That the number of youth per- 
sisting in secondary schools will increase so 
long as unemployment continues is obvi- 
ous.) Teachers will not like this plan; 
parents will not like it. There is an obvi- 
ous way to avoid it; find more funds. 

(6) Many efficient schools are already 
doing what economy demands that more 
should do—alternating small classes of 
advanced subjects. Vergil can be read 
before Cicero about as well as after it, 
each being offered every other year, and 
there is no insuperable obstacle in a simi- 
lar plan of alternation in some other sub- 
jects. This suggestion is, of course, only 
for those schools in which there are ad- 
vanced classes so small as to make the cost 
abnormally high. 

(7) Whenever the registration for a 
class presenting a subject that is not essen- 
tial to the welfare of society is smaller 
than the number decided to be economical, 
that course should be withdrawn. This 
practice would, it is true, work some hard- 
ship on a few pupils who have special in- 
terests, especially to those who are prepar- 
ing to meet the requirements of illiberal 
higher institutions, but, assuming that 
economies must be practiced, it would per- 
mit the larger good to the larger number. 
Not infrequently we have offered to small 
groups of pupils, usually from influential 
families, courses that by their excessive 
per capita cost precluded the offering of 
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what a larger number needed and could 
not otherwise get. This is not good busi- 
ness, especially in a democracy, even in 
times of economic affluence. 

(8) Eliminate poor teachers. It is all 
but inevitable that however carefully 
teachers are chosen, some poor ones will be 
selected and for various reasons retained. 
Some become poor after receiving perma- 
nent appointment. There has grown up a 
sentiment and a tradition that a teacher’s 
tenure should be safe. This sentiment and 
this tradition we heartily support only if 
the teacher is maximally efficient. It be- 
comes necessary now in many places to 
reduce the size of our teaching staffs. It 
is cowardly and unprofessional to do this 
merely by waiting for deaths or resigna- 
tions. Never before has the administrator 
had a better opportunity to weed out the 
inefficient, putting them on trial, if need 
be, and proving their inefficiency. This is 
a true and a wise economy, whether the 
uumber of teachers must be reduced or 
not. Honest professional leadership will 
also be courageous. However vigorous 
and disagreeable the defense by friends or 
other affiliates of a poor teacher may be, 
can it be questioned that the public will 
approve a sincere effort to economize by 
improving the professional staff? If an 
administrator can not make a convincing 
case against those that his judgment dis- 
approves, he himself is  inefficient—or 
lacking in the courage that should charac- 
terize a leader. It is not good business, it 
is not fair to the thousands of well-pre- 
pared and promising young men and 
women now waiting for opportunities to 
serve that the less competent be protected 
merely because they are inservice. Tenure 
laws were enacted on the assumption that 
administrators would do their duty and 
remove those who are not maximally effi- 
cient. Administrators can not afford to be 
swayed by sentiment or by fear of imperil- 
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ing their own jobs. If they are, they 
manifest their own incompetence. 

(9) Another true economy is effected by 
eliminating from school those who can not 
or will not profit by what is possible in the 
curriculum. It is common professicnal 
knowledge that, even with standards ab- 
surdly lowered, a considerable number of 
high-school students get no respectable 
profit, for themselves or for society, from 
some of the courses that are offered. The 
school administrator is entrusted with 
publie funds to lay them out to the best 
advantage, to produce the maximum good 
to society through making the individual 
as much better as possible. When pupils 
do not for any reasons profit from what 
they are forced or permitted to study, they 
should be given another program or elimi- 
nated from school. Otherwise there is 
misfeasance on the part of the administra- 
tion. The time has come when education 
ean no longer be considered a_ loafing 
luxury. 

Of course, my firm conviction is that the 
secondary school program should be so 
rich that offerings can be made that are 
profitable to every adolescent, whatever his 
natural gifts or peculiarities of aptitude. 
Feeling that it is impossible to secure funds 
to make such enriched offerings, we have 
too frequently settled back in helplessness 
and permitted the waste of publie funds by 
pupils who not only themselves get negli- 
gible good from traditional offerings but 
also demoralize or otherwise handicap 
those who could and would do so. The 
elimination from school of the former class 


would result in an awful row. But why 
not? Let’s at least be honest. Put the 
facts squarely up to the public. Maybe if 


they can be made to realize what a waste 
there is in traditional practices, they will 
be less critical of fads and frills, as they 
have been inclined to term the new educa- 
tion, and will find funds to make profitable 
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an education for youth that are now de- 
luded and deceived by a husk instead of 
the nourishing bread of education. 

(10) Largely because of the presence of 
pupils who ean not or will not learn the 
conventional subjects of the curriculum, 
many think that there has been a steady 
lowering of standards. I do not doubt that 
there has been for the most competent 
students. Certainly there has been a steady 
increase of skilled activity on the part of 
teachers to bring up to adopted standards 
as large a number of pupils as possible. 
This would be most commendable if it had 
not resulted in a corresponding decrease 
in the independent activity of the most 
competent fraction of the student body. 
Pupils have come to think that they go to 
school to be taught rather than to learn. 

There is a rare opportunity at the pres- 
ent time to correct this unfortunate atti- 
tude and concurrently to effect an econ- 
omy. Let us for once take a lesson from 
the progressive colleges and offer for the 
most able advanced students opportunities 
for directed study without the constant 
oversight and help (or interference) of 
teachers. There seems to be no substantial 
reason why for such students the secondary 
schools should not provide so-called ‘‘hon- 
ors courses,’? in which with much less 
teacher activity extensive semi-independent 
study is earried on in subjects where foun- 
dations have already been soundly laid. 
These students, freed from much class- 
room attendance, can do their work largely 
in libraries and at home, and thus there 
will be more room and more teacher service 
for those who need constant detailed in- 
struction. 

(11) A related possibility of economy is 
in the reduction of the number of subjects 
required in the students’ programs. At 


present a student carries four or five or 
even six ‘‘solid’’ subjects besides those that 
require little or no preparation. 


There is 
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no evidence, so far as I know, that educa- 
tionally this practice is better than permit- 
ting him to earry, say, three ‘‘solid’’ sub- 
jects without in any way reducing the 
number of hours that he is expected to 
devote to preparation.* There is, indeed, 
much to be said for such a program of con- 
centration with largely increased responsi- 
bilities for independent study and achieve- 
ment. It is certainly worth an experiment. 
If it proves feasible, obviously the present 
staff of teachers can be either reduced or, 
what is more reasonable, utilized to provide 
a more varied program for the increasing 
number of students that we shall be called 
on to care for. 

(12) In the clamor for economy there 
have been many demands that we ‘‘cut out 
the fads and frills.’’ Precisely what these 
are there is no general agreement, but by 
and large the critics mean these activities 
to which they were not accustomed when 
they went to school. There is no true 
economy in eliminating the subjects that 
have been developed to meet the needs of 
the changed conditions of the twentieth 
century and in retaining those that grew 
out of the needs of the long past renais- 
sance. As well pour out the gasoline and 
intensify our cultivation of fodder. The 
latter subjects have been protected and 
pampered for scores and even for hundreds 
of years; they still have values for a minor- 
ity of youth. Isn’t it time to nourish the 
newer subjects, to insure that they have a 
chance to contribute to human welfare and 
happiness in this changed and changing 
era? That is the criterion for every sub- 
ject. If it can be made so to contribute, 
there is no economy in eliminating or 
hampering it; if it can not so contribute, 


3 In September, Associate Superintendent Camp- 
bell issued an order that no high school pupil in 
New York City could take five ‘‘solid’’ subjects, 
the maximum permitted, unless he had for the pre- 
ceding semester, an average of 75 and no failure. 
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it should be eliminated or restricted, what- 
ever the abundance of available funds. 

In conclusion, I make two more sugges- 
tions. One, which has been anticipated by 
progressive schools, is that you publish and 
popularize a budget showing what the 
activities and subjects of your school 
actually cost. Many a parent will demand 
of a school expenditures for his child which 
he would not make himself and about which 
he would be more reasonable if he saw in 
cold figures what each clock hour of mathe- 
matics or French or medieval history costs. 
If by the facts he is not made reasonable, 
the public may be made cogent. On the 
other hand, the public may not be willing 
to see the budget cut if it means the elimi- 
nation of services that they have come to 
expect and to respect. 

The other suggestion is that you use your 
influence to convince teachers as well as 
yourselves that this is a bad time to neglect 
professional courses, either part-time dur- 
ing the year or during summer vacations. 
You have persuaded the public that such 
courses were worthy of being rewarded 
with salary increases or promotion. If, 
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when the immediate hope of either is gone, 
teachers neglect study for advancement in 
professional competency, the public will 
very properly lose faith in both the means 
that you have advocated and in the profes- 
sional spirit of the teachers, and, losing 
faith, will be all the more ready to acquiesce 
in salary reductions or in dismissal. The 
best defense now is professional activity 
that manifests competency and ambition to 
growth. It may be added that you have 
never had a better opportunity than now to 
insist that such professional courses as you 
want be offered and that they be effective 
for the growth that you desire. The new 
education will offer unparalleled opportuni- 
ties for leadership that has made itself 
ready for them. 

Never before have I had greater faith in 
the power of education to preserve the 
ideals of society that we accept and to pro- 
mote it to higher and ever higher levels. 
Never before have I so fully appreciated 
the need. Never before have I felt the 
challenge so strongly. You, I am sure, 
share with me the faith, the appreciation 
and the challenge. 


ZOOLOGY AT OXFORD 


By J. P. SCOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Computsory attendance for all classes of 
people is as much a part of the primary- 
school system in England as in America, 
and the value of the results is as much 
called into question there as here. But 
higher education has never lent itself to 
mass production to the same extent as in 
America. In the universities, and espe- 
cially at Oxford, individual attention for 
each student has been stressed. If the 
student does not eare for attention and 
prefers to do his own work, individual free- 
dom has been allowed him. No attempt 





has been made to build up strong, central- 
ized departments nor to turn out a high 
average product, but the occurrence of 
exceptionally gifted graduates has been 
relatively frequent. Almost complete free- 
dom of utterance and thought has been 
allowed to both lecturers and undergradu- 
ates. Oxford has enjoyed the sympathy of 
political rulers, and the students have been 
rigorously selected, both personally and by 
examination. 

These happy peculiarities have been 
taken to be the result of two things, the 
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collegiate system and the tutorial method 
of teaching, and on this conclusion several 
American educational experiments are 
based, although the wisdom of shutting up 
a hundred or so lively young men in a 
decidedly monastic type of dormitory has 
long been called into question. The Oxford 
colleges, since the time when other than 
religious training has been given there, 
have been often designated both as sink- 
holes of iniquity and as convenient places 
for sowing one’s wild oats, depending on 
the views of the observer. It still seems 
necessary to make the study terms unduly 
short and to exercise close supervision over 
the private lives of the undergraduates. 

The system of teaching, on the other 
hand, shows several improvements over the 
primeval method. When Tom Brown went 
to Oxford, some time in the middle of the 
last century, the colleges were little more 
than finishing schools for young gentlemen 
of more than sufficient means. The under- 
eraduates seemed to spend most of their 
time in drowning what little wit they pos- 
sessed. The scholars occupied a menial 
position and were forced to work for their 
tuition, and the tutors and fellows, denied 
the privilege of marrying, tended to com- 
pensate for their celibacy with Epicurean 
pleasures. 

Oxford began to take on its more modern 
form in 1850, when the honor schools of 
law, modern history and natural science 
were added to the pre-existing ones of 
mathematies and the classies (Literae Hu- 
maniores). In 1858 several reforms were 
introduced, including permission for the 
fellows to marry, and since that time the 
tendency has been to put more emphasis 
on academic training and less on youthful 
pleasures. Nevertheless, the athletic move- 
ment has become stronger. The basis for 
selection of students has remained much 
the same: the candidate for entrance must 
either have money or possess sufficient abil- 
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ity to pass the examinations for a scholar- 
ship. The scholars now occupy a relatively 
high social position, but money still has a 
little more weight than brains. 

The decline in economic prosperity in 
England since the world war threatens to 
make some changes in the system of selec- 
tion necessary, for there are fewer wealthy 
undergraduates than formerly. Fees have 
already been cut down to a certain extent. 
But the curious ‘‘pass’’ school stil! remains 
in order to accommodate the idle rich. A 
boy with no intellectual interests but with 
sufficient money to live well is allowed to 
attend the university and imbibe its so- 
called cultural advantages and may, by 
passing the most perfunctory sort of ex- 
aminations, actually attain a degree. This 
is known as a ‘‘pass’’ degree, and it has 
some social but no academic importance. 
But since the value of scientific training is 
largely dependent upon its thoroughness, 
and since scientific facts are rarely useful 
for polite conversation around the dinner 
table, the number of pass students reading 
natural science has been negligible. 

The teaching of science has been put into 
the hands of the university rather than the 
colleges, and the student who reads it is 
likely to find that his life is divided into 
two conflicting spheres, a social one in the 
college and a scholastic one at the labora- 
tories. Under these conditions, and also 
because of the rivalry of the stronger school 
of the humanities, natural science has not 
flourished at Oxford as it has elsewhere. 

Adequate facilities for ite study of 
science do exist, however, and are con- 
stantly being improved. A new laboratory 
was added to the department of zoology 
in 1931, giving considerable extra space for 
graduate students. The zoology labora- 
tories are better equipped than those of 
most American universities, and the collec- 
tions in the University Museum, in which 
the department is located, are very com- 
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plete and of unusual historical interest. 
The natural history sections can trace their 
line of descent back to the collections of the 
two John Tradescants, who were gardeners 
of Charles I. There are the remains of a 
Dodo, brought back from Mauritius over 
250 years ago, in the days when that ani- 
mal had not become famous for its state of 
decease; in another place repose the first 
discovered fossil Pro-Mammalia, from 
Stonesfield, near Oxford. And it was in 
the museum, then newly built, that the 
famous debate over the alleged ancestry of 
man took place between Thomas Huxley 
and Bishop Wilberforce. 

The department is headed by the Linacre 
professor of comparative anatomy, now 
Professor E. 8. Goodrich. All members of 
the staff hold university positions, and two 
are also fellows of their respective colleges. 
It has been the practice to select staff mem- 
bers from Oxford graduates, and, in order 
to prevent their becoming too much nar- 
rowed, prospective demonstrators are 
usually first given a year or two of out- 
side experience, either as naturalists on 
an expedition or at research in a foreign 
institution. 

In addition there exists the Hope depart- 
ment of zoology, headed by Professor E. B. 
Poulton, which does no teaching and con- 
cerns itself entirely with research and pub- 
lications in the field of entomology. 

The history of the ordinary student read- 
ing zoology is as follows: Having been 
admitted to one of the colleges and the 
university, he spends his first year in pre- 
paring for the preliminary natural science 
examination, which will probably cover in 
his case the subjects of zoology and botany 
and chemistry. A choice of other sciences 
is permissible, and he may even after his 
first year change over from an entirely dif- 
ferent field, such as the classics. The first 
course is advised, however, if his intentions 
are known. The material presented is ap- 
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proximately the same as contained in the 
ordinary first-year general courses in the 
same subjects given at American universi- 
ties. Closely supervised laboratory work 
is done, but the only marks given are pass 
or not passed, based entirely on the results 
of the final examination. 

During the next two or three years the 
student reads the honors course in zoology. 
The course itself is repeated every two 
years, but the material covered by the final 
examination is so extensive that he may 
prefer to spend three years at it. At the 
end of this time he is expected to possess 
knowledge embracing the entire field of 
zoology and to pass a comprehensive theo- 
retical and laboratory examination upon it. 
As this examination has no absolute stand- 
ards set, which accordingly places the at- 
tainment of a good degree upon a competi- 
tive basis, good students are spurred on to 
attempt to learn everything about zoology, 
impossible as it sounds. 

Those students which pass are given first, 
second, third or fourth class on their ex- 
aminations, according to the usual Oxford 
system, and they are awarded the B.A. 
degree. Further degrees other than the 
conventional M.A. are not often taken. 
Work for bachelor of science and doctor of 
philosophy degrees is offered, but it is as 
likely to be done by mediocre students un- 
able to obtain positions as by those keenly 
interested in zoology. 

The system of teaching employed varies 
considerably from that practiced in Ameri- 
can universities. Lectures in the honors 
course are given at 9:30 in the morning 
every day in the week except Sunday and 
are followed by laboratory periods. The 
laboratory is open at all times of the day, 
and oceasionally afternoon lectures are 
given. Since the term is so short (eight 
weeks), a great deal of material must be 
crowded into the time. Lectures are for- 
mal, and no particular attempt is made to 
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see that the student grasps the material 
presented. 

Considerable supervision by the demon- 
strators is exercised during the morning 
laboratory periods. The students are en- 
couraged to make drawings and to keep 
notebooks, but little effort is made to check 
up on this. Formal laboratory outlines are 
seldom used, and the ordinary method of 
presenting this type of work is similar to 
the classic one of providing the student 
with abundant material for dissection and 
letting him find out what he can. The 
student is allowed to use his own discretion 
as to how deep or superficial to make his 
work. The issuing of material and the 
cleaning up of the laboratories is done by 
paid assistants and helpers rather than by 
graduate students or the students them- 
selves. 

Actual teaching, as much as is done, is in 
the hands of the tutors. Each student is 
assigned to a tutor (who is a member of the 
department), and must meet with him once 
a week during term. The latter assigns 
reading to be done and an essay to be writ- 
ten before each meeting. He may also give 
informal examinations, and at the end of 
the term makes a report to the college 
authorities as to what the student has ac- 
complished. It is possible for the student 
to be expelled from college on the basis of 
these reports, but in practice it almost 
never happens. 

One difficylty with the course is that the 
long hours of laboratory work do not fit in 
well with the social life of the colleges, with 
its round of athletics and festive gather- 
ings. The Oxford undergraduate expects 
to do very little work during the term, but 
zoology is not one of those subjects which 
ean be studied during vacations with the 
aid of two or three books and an easy chair. 

The chief criticism which can be applied 
to the course itself is that the amount of 
time used for the study of morphology is 
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disproportionately’ large, about half the 
periods being devoted to comparative anat- 
omy. This is in part due to the complete 
separation of the department of zoology 
and that of physiology. An attempt is 
being made to remedy the situation, and 
a course in physiological chemistry is now 
offered to students of zoology. Outside the 
university, the general opinion exists that 
Oxford graduates in zoology are excep- 
tionally well grounded in taxonomy and 
comparative anatomy, but that Cambridge 
graduates know more about physiology. 

Any large horde of graduate students 
could not be accommodated in the present 
quarters of the department, but there is 
nevertheless abundant opportunity for for- 
eign students to do original work. Library 
facilities are excellent. Graduates of 
American universities are generally admit- 
ted direct to the honors course, or they may 
be allowed to do graduate work. The hon- 
ors course offers work in general zoology of 
a standard which is not reached by most 
American students until after two years of 
graduate work, and it probably offers the 
most advantageous program to a foreign 
student. 

As elsewhere, the number of students has 
risen rapidly since the war, there being 
now between 25 and 30 taking the honors 
course. In pre-war times the usual number 
was five or six. The number of graduate 
students has also increased. This is partly 
due to a rise in the total number of under- 
graduates in the university and partly to 
an increase of interest in zoology as a prac- 
tical means of livelihood. There is still a 
large demand for biology teachers in the 
secondary schools, although there are not 
the numerous government and university 
poses which exist in the United States. 

Essentially, the Oxford method is one 
which isadapted to: the treatment of small 
numbers of selected students. A great deal 
more emphasis is placed on what the stu- 
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dents learn than on how they learn it. 
The result is that intellectual independence 
and individual work are encouraged; the 
latter, while not reaching the quantity pro- 
duced by the method of cooperation and 
definite requirements, often surpasses it in 
quality and originality. The examination 
system has the advantage that the student 
must retain what he learns for a consider- 
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able time and must organize his knowledge 
in order to do so, but also the disadvantage 
that it is likely to induce hysteria in 
slightly nervous students and thus give un- 
fair results. Likewise, examinations are 
usually better tests of speed than precision 
and do not give a valid indication of a stu- 
dent’s ability or willingness to do indepen- 
dent work. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE NEW BUILDING PLANNED FOR 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Haypen Cuurcu, of London, contributes to 
The New York Times an account of the pro- 
jected building for the University of London, 
construction of which will be begun this year. 
The architect is Charles Holden, fellow of the 
Royal Institute of London. The structure as 
planned will cover with its open spaces ten and 
a half acres in the heart of London, will cost 
£3,000,000 and will take possibly thirty years to 
complete. The site in the center of Bloomsbury 
was bought some years ago with £400,000 pro- 
vided by the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
model, intentionally undetailed, is said to give 
an impression of a vast, somewhat cathedral- 
like building, its outlines sharp, simple and an- 
gular to the point of severity, the dominating 
feature of which is a lofty tower whose base will 
serve as the principal entrance. The building 
has a long navelike backbone running off at 
right angles, from which extend seven great 
wings divided by open courts. These will house 
the various schools and institutes now scattered 
in different parts of London. 

At the southern extremity of the building, 
facing the British Museum, and on the two sides 
of the central tower, will be the “administrative 
block” and the Great Hall of the university. 
The main tower will be balanced by a second 
and smaller one at the northern end. 

Some idea of the vastness of the structure as 
planned may be gained from the fact that the 
span of the building from the central tower of 
the end turret will be about a quarter of a mile 
in length. The tower will be 225 feet high, the 
wings eighty feet high, and the apex of the cen- 
ter building still higher. The tower at its base 





will measure about 125 feet on its wider side. 
Little if any steel will be used in the structure. 
It will be a stone building carrying its own 
weight. It is hoped that when the centenary of 
the university is celebrated in November, 1936, a 
considerable part of the structure will be fin- 
ished. 


CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION 


A SUGGESTED program for adoption by all 
states was worked out, according to a report 
in The Christian Science Monitor, at the recent 
Child Labor Conference at the Children’s Bu- 
reau, at Washington, D. C., which was attended 
by representatives of more than thirty national 
organizations. 

A continuing committee, composed of Miss 
Belle Sherwin, president, National League of 
Women Voters; Mr. Edward F. McGrady, legis- 
lative committeeman of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Mr. Courtenay Dinwiddie, 
secretary of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, is now making plans to set up joint 
child labor committees in forty-one states to 
work for the adoption of these standards. 

The standards for child labor legislation 
agreed upon include: 


1. A basic 16-year minimum for all gainful em- 
ployment with certain exemptions in carefully 
selected occupations for the 14- and 15-year-old 
group not able to profit by the ordinary school 
program up to the age of 16. 

2. Maximum hours of labor for minors under 18, 
shorter than the prevailing hours of adults and in 
no case more than eight per day. 

3. Mandatory minimum wage legislation for 
minors under 18. 
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4. Age minima higher than 16 for hazardous 
occupations. 

5. Provision for payment of double compensa- 
tion in case of minors under 18 injured while em- 
ployed in violation of the child labor law or of 
any ruling specifically relating to the employment 
of minors, the employer to be personally liable for 
the additional amount. 


The establishment of bureaus of women and 
children in state departments of labor, and the 
strengthening of such bureaus already estab- 
lished, to make these standards effective, is an- 
other accomplishment toward which the new 
committees will work. Their aims also include 
requirement of registration of business firms 
with the state labor departments to facilitate 
inspection. 

According to the report, while employment of 
children has decreased during the crisis along 
with that of adults, those children who con- 
tinue to work have been driven into employ- 
ments such as street trades, industria] home 
work, domestie service and industrialized agri- 
culture that are least regulated and most sub- 
ject to abuse. Child welfare experts testify to 
the appearance of a new variation of the old 
“sweatshop” with unbelievably low wages and 
long hours for children. 

Miss Frances Perkins, New York State in- 
dustrial commissioner, reported that in New 
York 35 per cent. of jobs now open to chil- 
dren under 16 years of age are for housework, 
for which the hours are long and the pay rarely 
more than $2.50 a week; 19 per cent. are fac- 
tory jobs of a monotonous nature, such as fold- 
ing and packing; 17 per cent. are for temporary 
work, of about a week’s duration, such as dis- 
tributing circulars or addressing envelopes. 

One of the’ most objectionable developments 
of the present period is said to be the growth 
of commission jobs for children. Many of them 
are close to fraud. Some firms which sell by 
house-to-house canvassing seek children to sell 
their goods, first coaching them in “hard luck” 
straitened circumstances in the 


stories about 


family. 

Moreover, there is said to be an increasing 
proportion of employed children working in 
violation of law. Under the pressure of ad- 
verse business conditions, existing legislative 
protection for young workers is endangered or 
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in some places actually set aside. On the other 
hand, the increasing number of eomplaints of 
violation are said to show the growing con- 
sciousness on the part of the community of the 
provisions of the law. 

In April, 1930, more than 2,000,000 boys and 
girls under 18 years of age were employed, 
667,000 being under 16. While these figures 
were considerably lower than those reported in 
1920, it is believed that child labor will again 
inerease when adult employment picks up un- 
less preventive legislative measures have been 
taken in the meantime. 

Complaints against sweat shops have been 
raised in Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

An investigation made by the Massachusetts 
Minimum Wage Commission last spring dis- 
closed that rates as low as 10 cents and, in other 
cases, five cents an hour were paid to girl work- 
ers in Fall River, with hundreds earning less 
than $5 a week. In New York State the pro- 
portions of violations of the child labor laws 
increased 30 per cent. in 1931 over 1930. 
PUBLIC EXPENDITURE AND LIBRARY 

SERVICE 

THs Council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation at its midwinter conference in Decem- 
ber adopted statements on the reduction of pub- 
lie expenditures and the increased demand for 
library service, on the recommendation of the 
trustee section. 

The officers of the association were requested 
to solicit the cooperation of national and re- 
gional educational, cultural and social agencies 
and organizations for good government, in de- 
veloping, adopting and forwarding a citizens’ 
platform in consonance with the statement. 
This was drawn with the help of many people, 
including specialists in public administration 
and representatives of educational and social 


organizations. The statement follows: 


Reduction of Public Expenditures 
The continued existence of a democratic society 
depends upon the maintenance of those educa- 
tional, cultural and social institutions which have 
been created to promote general education and 


wholesome living. The service of such institu- 
tions must not be destroyed. 
The need for economy is recognized. In many 


cities, counties and states the unit cost of govern- 
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mental services can and should be reduced. All 
taxing units should be required to live within their 
incomes except for permanent improvements and 


emergencies. 

A wholesale horizontal cut applying to all de- 
partments and activities is one of the least de- 
sirable ways of reducing, for it can not be as- 
sumed that all departments are equally efficient 
and all activities equally important. Before re- 
ductions are made there should be a study by dis- 
interested specialists and citizens to determine 
(1) what cuts can be made without limiting im- 
portant services, and (2) the relative importance 
to the public of the various activities. We will 
welcome such investigation of the institutions and 
activities we represent. 

We pledge our cooperation to forward-looking 
public administrators in their efforts to find per- 
manent solutions for the taxpayers’ problems, 
through the complete elimination of the spoils or 
patronage system in all governmental activities 
where it exists; through the improvement of the 
personnel; through the reorganization of areas 
and functions of government; and through im- 
proved methods of taxation. The elimination of 
waste should precede any curtailment of socially 
useful services. 


Increased Demand for Library Service 

Libraries were created by our democratic so- 
ciety in order that every citizen might have 
throughout life the means of self-education. 

More people used libraries, more books were 
borrowed from libraries and more books were used 
in library reading rooms in 1932 than ever before. 
Sample reports from 33 cities representing only 
one tenth of the total population of the United 
States show that the number of books borrowed 
from their libraries in 1932 was 81,663,423, an 
increase of 37 per cent. since 1929. 

Economie and social insecurity has led men and 
women to attempt to understand through reading 
the fundamental and current problems which con- 
front them as citizens. Books on the business of 
earning a living are in great demand. So also 
are the books of many kinds which contribute to 
the maintenance of a spirit of hope. 

Library expenditures are a small part of the 
public budget. With few exceptions libraries 
have been operated without extravagance, with an 
intelligent regard to the public interest and the 
taxpayer’s burden. It is nevertheless the duty 
of library administrators to re-evaluate the li- 
brary’s services in terms of present conditions, to 
distinguish sharply between essentials and non- 
essentials, and to seek new ways of carrying on 
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the most necessary activities at the lowest possible 
cost. 

Libraries are more needed to-day than ever be- 
fore. There is much to learn which was not 
taught when the present-day adult was at school. 
Never was the average adult driven to the printed 
page and to the library so repeatedly in order to 
become reasonably well informed about matters 
which are of vital concern to him. In the interest 
of an intelligent, understanding citizenship the 
library’s essential services must be maintained. 


FINANCES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN 

THE recommendation by the State Govern- 
ment Expense Inquiry Commission, which re- 
cently made its report to the Governor, that the 
income of the University of Michigan be made 
proportional to the amount of taxes collected, 
would make it almost impossible to manage the 
finances of the university in an orderly way, and 
seriously affect both the present and future 
status of the institution, according to a state- 
ment recently made by President Alexander G. 
Ruthven. Now, as in hard times in the past, the 
university expects and is willing to trim its 
budget as the legislature requests, but it must be 
able to plan on some definite income to avoid 
chaos. The estimate of the commission that $1,- 
900,000 could be saved on the university account 
is not upheld by a close study of the institution’s 
affairs. 

After a conference with state officials-elect, 
Dr. Ruthven emphasized his confidence in the 
legislature and his conviction that this body 
would not introduce an element of chaos into 
the university’s financial program which is 
wholly unnecessary, by putting in force the pro- 
portionate-collection suggestion of the commis- 
sion. The legislature has always had the power 
of limiting the university’s income, either by 
limiting the percentage of the mill tax which 
the institution receives, or by simply limiting the 
total university appropriation, regardless of 
what the mill tax brings in. Former governors, 
as well as Governor Brucker, have realized this 
fact and made use of it, and the university has 
invariably cooperated to the full extent asked. 

The commission report recommends three 
things. First, that university income be derived 
from the mill tax; second, that all capital ex- 
penditures of the institution come from this ap- 
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propriation; third, that the university receive 
only such money from the mill tax as is actually 
collected. Dr. Ruthven points out that it is this 
last recommendation that reveals a misunder- 
standing of the foundation on which the whole 
university was organized and has been so suc- 
cessfully maintained and that it is a profound 
mistake to assume that a university can be run 
like a manufacturing plant, cutting production 
and hiring and firing men from day to day, de- 
pending on the current income. Under an un- 
certain income, which the proportional appro- 
priation would give, depending on day to day 
tax collections, no single contract could be 
signed and university affairs would shortly be 
reduced to confusion. 

During the present depression the university 
unhesitatingly accepted the falling off from the 
mill tax income and the $750,000 eut made by 
the legislature when tax collections showed 
further deficits. Under the state property re- 
valuation act the university will lose $200,000 
more on next year’s income. But despite these 
reductions, under the past system the university 
had had some known income, and could plan its 
own economies accordingly. The proposed sys- 
tem would upset this and make planning impos- 
sible, destroying the foundation which has made 
the university, since 1837, the model of state- 
supported institutions of higher learning. 


JUNIOR PRIZE FELLOWS AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


THE creation of a “Society of Fellows” at 
Harvard University, providing opportunities 
for independent creative work by a limited 
number of young graduates of Harvard and 
other colleges, was announced on January 9, 
following a meeting of the Corporation and the 
Board of Overseers. 

Under the plan a group not exceeding twenty- 
four picked men, recently graduated, will be 
selected “for their promise of notable contri- 
bution to knowledge and thought.” Known as 
“Junior Prize Fellows,” these men will receive 
for a three-year term free board and rooms in 
the various houses, a yearly stipend of from 
$1,250 to $1,500, and free use of all the facili- 
ties of the university, such as libraries, labora- 
tories and all privileges of instruction. Under 
special circumstances, junior fellows may be ap- 


” 








no longer. 

It is stated that the junior fellows shall “de- 
vote their whole time to productive scholarship, 
and preparation therefor, free from academic 
regulations for degrees,” and that they “shall 
receive no credit for courses and shall not be 
candidates for any degree.” 

The newly established Society of Fellows fol- 
lows in general the plan outlined by President 
Lowell in his annual report for 1929-30, and 
referred to in subsequent reports. As stated in 
the report for 1930-31, it is designed to meet 
the problem of “separating future creative 
scholars into a distinet body that will have a 
greater attraction for ambitious men of talent. 
. . . Such an atmosphere should carry intel- 
lectual contagion beyond anything now in this 
country.” 

The new plan provides for a managing body 
of seven “senior fellows,’ which includes the 
president of the university and the dean of the 
faculty of arts and sciences as members ex 
officio. This body will select the junior prize 
fellows from among the recent graduates of 
Harvard and other colleges who have shown 
promise of original and important creative work 
in the several branches of scholarship. First 
appointments, it is stated, shall not be made 
after the age of 25, and it is expected that in 
many cases they will be made from students 
who have just graduated from college. 

The junior fellows will be assigned rooms and 
board in the various houses in the Harvard 
house plan. The Society of Fellows will have 
its own headquarters in Eliot House, where a 
special suite of dining, common and serving 
rooms is already built. The new plan provides 
for weekly dinners of the society there to fur- 
nish “frequent social commingling of men who 
are aiming at one goal by different paths.” The 
funds to make the plan possible, which must 
amount to a million dollars, are a special gift 
to the university, but the donor is not an- 
nounced. 

Appointment of the senior fellows will be 
made at once, and it is expected that the plan 
as a whole will go into effect this year. Details 
of the method of selecting the junior prize fel- 
lows will be announced following the appoint- 
ment of the managing body. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS ON OUR AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS 


A SERIES of radio programs on “Our Amer- 
ican Schools” are broadeast on Sunday evenings 
at 6:30-7:00 p. m., E.S.T., over a nation-wide 
network of The National Broadeasting Com- 
pany, from the headquarters building of the 
National Edueation Association, under the per- 
sonal direction of the first vice-president of the 
association, Florence Hale. 

The program follows: 


January 8—‘‘What Are the Fads and Frills in 

Edueation?’’ Howard Pillsbury, president, 

New York State Teachers Association, Al- 
bany. 

‘‘Why the Man Without Children Should Sup- 

port Schools,’’? Arvie Eldred, past presi- 


dent, Chamber of Commerce, Troy, New. 


York. 

January 15.—‘‘ Realities in Education,’’ Rollo G. 
Reynolds, principal, Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

‘*The Necessity of an Education from the Busi- 
ness Man’s Standpoint,’’ Arthur Capper, 
U. S. Senator from Kansas. 

January 22.—‘‘Education as an Asset to the 
State,’’ Payson Smith, Commissioner of 
Education for Massachusetts. 

“‘Should All of Our Children go to High 
School?’’? John K. Norton, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

January 29.—‘‘Good School Laws Make Good 
Schools,’’ William G. Carr, Director of Re- 
search Division, National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

‘*The National School Finance Survey and the 
State Legislature,’’ Paul R. Mort, director, 
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School of Edueation, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

February 5.—‘‘A New Method of Financing 
Schools,’’ William John Cooper, United 
States Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

‘Legislation for Teacher Welfare,’’ Augustus 
O. Thomas, secretary-general, World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

February 12.—‘‘Education as a National Asset 
and Responsibility,’’ Robert M. Hutchins, 
president, University of Chicago. 

February 19.—‘‘ Better Education for Better Par- 
ents,’? Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, vice-presi- 
dent, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Winnetka, Illinois. 

‘‘The Primary Purpose of Free Publie Educa- 
tion,’’ William J. Bogan, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 

February 26.—‘‘Perspective,’’ Carroll R. Reed, 
Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

‘“‘The Superintendent Studies His Problem,’’ 
Milton C. Potter, Superintendent of Schools, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

March 5.—‘‘Why Teach Current Events in Our 
Schools?’’ Anne Hard, Lecturer and Au- 
thor. 

‘*Questions You Have Asked about Teacher 
Legislation,’’ Richard R. Foster, Research 
Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

March 12.—‘‘Is Education Becoming a Step- 
Child?’’ Honorable Aaron Sapiro, New 
York City. 


Others to follow each Sunday evening, 6: 30- 
7:00 p. m., E.S.T. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


F. Truser Davison, assistant secretary of war 
in charge of aeronautics, and Republican candi- 
date for lieutenant governor of New York dur- 
ing the last election, was elected president of the 
American Museum of Natural History to sue- 
ceed Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn at a 
meeting of the board of trustees held on Janu- 
ary 9. Dr. Osborn, who has been president of 
the museum for twenty-five years, was elected 
honorary president. Mr. Davison has been a 
trustee since 1923, when he succeeded his father, 
the late Henry P. Davison. 


Dr. HERMANN WEYL, professor of mathe- 





maties at the University of Gottingen, who was 
the Thomas D. Jones research professor of 
mathematical physies at Princeton in 1926 and 
in 1928, and Dr. James Waddell Alexander, pro- 
fessor of mathematies at Princeton University, 
have been appointed professors in the new Insti- 
tute of Advanced Study at Princeton. This 
brings the number of professorships in the fae- 
ulty of mathematics to four, the appointments 
previously announced being those of Dr. Albert 
Einstein, of Berlin, and of Dr. Oswald Veblen, 
of Princeton. 


THE Inglis Lecture of the Graduate School of 
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Edueation of Harvard University was delivered 
on January 13 by Dr. Henry C. Morrison, pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Chicago, 
on “The Evolving Common School.” The Inglis 
lectureship in secondary education was estab- 
lished by the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation in honor of the late Professor Alexander 
Inglis, a member of the faculty of the school, 
who, at the time of his death in 1924, had be- 
come a leading scholar and writer in the field of 
secondary education. 


Miss JANE AppAMs has accepted an invitation 
to speak at a general session of the fifty-fifth 
annual conference of the American Library As- 
sociation, to be held in Chieago from October 16 
to 21. 

A sounp film presenting Dr. William H. 
Welch speaking on “Reminiscences of the Early 
Days of the Medical School” will be shown at 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
New York, at four o’clock on January 18. <Ad- 
mission is by invitation. 

Av their meeting at Atlantie City on Decem- 
ber 27, the trustees of the Mathematical Asso- 
ciation of America awarded the Chauvenet Prize 
of $100 to Professor G. H. Hardy, of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England, for his paper 
entitled “An Introduction to the Theory of 
Numbers,” which appeared in the Bulletin of the 
American Mathematical Society in 1929. This 
prize is awarded every three years for the best 
expository paper on a mathematical subject 
published in English by a member of the Mathe- 
matical Association. The award covered the 
triennium 1929-31. 

In recognition of the work of Dr. Louis E. 
Wise in the department of forest chemistry at 
the New York State College of Forestry, Syra- 
euse University, a hand-illumined copy of a 
resolution by the faculty of the college has 
been signed by each faculty member and for- 
warded to Dr. Wise. Dr. Wise, who had been 
professor of forest chemistry at the college since 
1919, resigned on July 1 owing to illness. 
Through the action of the Board of Trustees, 
he retains his connection with the college as 


professor emeritus. His present address is 


Winter Park, Florida. 


DANIEL GREGORY Mason, professor of music 
at Columbia University, recently received an 
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award from the Oberlander Trust of the Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation, Philadelphia, for 
research work on the chamber music of Brahms. 
Dr. Mason expects to publish his report in 1933, 
as part of the celebration of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the composer’s birth. 

THe Rev. Epwarp B. Patsuey, for four years 
professor of religious education at the Presby- 
terian Assembly’s Training School at Richmond, 
Virginia, has been elected president to succeed 
Dr. William J. Martin, who resigned recently. 


Dr. WALTER DaLtuAmM Toy, secretary of the 
faculty of the University of North Carolina for 
forty-three years, has resigned, and Mr. Robert 
Burton House, executive secretary of the uni- 
versity, has been named his suecessor. Dr. 
Toy’s colleagues on the university faculty have 
adopted a resolution expressing to him their 
admiration and affection. 


Proressor Earn DEAN Howarp, for twenty 
years labor manager and director of personnel 
relations for Hart, Schaffner and Marx, has re- 
turned to university teaching and is dividing his 
time between the department of sociology and 
the school of commerce of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Courn Harvie, fellow and tutor of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Arthur Hamilton Smith as director 
of the British School at Rome as from January 
31. 

THE University College of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire at Cardiff has conferred the 
title of emeritus professor on William Phillips, 
who was professor of education and head of 
the training department from 1905 until his 
retirement in September last. 

FLorencE May SNELL, for twenty-five years 
professor of English at Huguenot University 
College, South Africa, retired in July with the 
title of professor emeritus. 

Dr. Rozert P. FiscHe.ts, secretary and chief 
chemist of the Board of Pharmacy of the State 
of New Jersey, has been appointed a member 
of the Educational Survey Commission of the 
State of New Jersey. 


Epwarp C. JOHNSON, teacher of law at the 
Southeastern University of the Y. M. C. A, 
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Washington, D. C., has been appointed Chief 
Justice of the High Court of American Samoa. 
Mr. Johnson expects to sail for Samoa on 
February 10. 


James A. QuINN has been elected as chair- 
man of the social science faculty group at the 
University of Cincinnati. This group comprises 
the members of the departments of economies, 
history, political science and sociology, and has 
been an active organization for several, years in 
university educational affairs. 


Proressor RutH Strang, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, was recently ap- 
pointed a member of the Committee on Records 
and Research of the American College Person- 
nel Association. 


The American Journal of Sociology reports 
that Dr. Robert G. Foster, who last year was at 
the Institute of Human Relations, Yale, as re- 
search fellow of the Social Science Research 
Council, is now at the Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit, as specialist in family life, and is co- 
operating with the staff in the organization and 
conduct of a five-year research study of the edu- 
cation of college women as part of which an 
advisory service for college women has been 
established. 


Dr. CHARLES BULGER, head of the modern 
language department of the University of 
Akron, was elected president of the Akron chap- 
ter of the American Association of University 
Professors at a dinner recently held at the Uni- 
versity Club. Other officers elected were: Pro- 
fessor George L. Hayes, professor of psychol- 
ogy, vice-president; Professor Paul Acquarone, 
assistant professor of botany and geology, sec- 
retary; Professor Fred F. Householder, head of 
the physies department, treasurer. 


Atv the annual meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors, which followed the annual meeting of 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, the 
following officers were reelected: Honorary 
president, Dr. William H. Welch, of Baltimore ; 
President, Dr. Charles P. Emerson, of Indian- 
apolis; Vice-presidents, President James R. An- 
gell, of Yale University; Dr. William L. Russell, 
professor of psychiatry at the Cornell Univer- 
sity Medical School; Dr. Bernard Sachs, of 
New York; General Director, Dr. C. M. Hincks; 
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Treasurer, Frederic W. Allen, and Secretary, 
Clifford W. Beers. Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, of 
Providence, was reelected chairman of the Scien- 
tific Administration Committee; Dr. Augustus 
Knight, of New York, chairman of the Exeeu- 
tive Committee; and Mortimer N. Buckner, of 
New York, chairman of the Finance Committee. 


R. W. SELVInDGE, professor of industrial edu- 
cation at the University of Missouri, has been 
appointed vice-president of the American Voca- 
tional Association for Industrial Arts, and Dr. 
Sherman Dickinson, professor of agricultural 
education, has been appointed secretary of the 
agricultural section. 


PRESIDENT A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, of Har- 
vard University, spoke at a luncheon of the 
Boston Branch of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion on January 7 on “Where Will the Hoover- 
Stimson Doctrine of Non-Recognition of Gains 
of Aggression Lead Us?” Professor Manley O. 
Hudson, of Harvard University, presided. 


Dr. W. H. Kiuparrick, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Dr. Willis A. Sutton, 
superintendent of schools at Atlanta, Georgia, 
will be the principal speakers at a luncheon to 
be given on April 21 by the Elementary Prin- 
cipals Association of Georgia. The association 
will meet at Savannah with the State Education 
Association. 


Dr. M. O. BircHer-BENNER, of Zurich, lec- 
tured recently on “The Prevention of Disease 
by Correct Feeding,” for the Food Education 
Society at the twenty-first annual Conference 
of British Educational Associations, which 
opened in London on January 6. 


THE Rev. JAMES E. MAceLtwAng, S8.J., dean 
of the Graduate School and professor of mathe- 
maties in St. Louis University, addressed the St. 
Louis University Sigma Xi Club on December 
12 on “Some Results of Recent Studies at the 
St. Louis University Seismographie Stations.” 


Henry LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, president of 
Emerson College, Boston, died on December 30 
in his seventieth year. Dr. Southwick had been 
president of Emerson College for twenty-four 
years, and associated with the college some 
thirty-eight years, during which time he had 
acted as teacher, secretary and dean, and had 
been one of the board of trustees. 
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Miss Etta McCates, who retired in 1923 as 
dean emeritus of Vassar College, died on Janu- 
ary 9. She had been connected with Vassar 
College for thirty-eight years. 

Dr. ANDREW GEORGE VOIGHT, dean of the 
Lutheran Southern Seminary, Columbia, South 
Carolina, for the last thirty years, died on 
January 2. Dr. Voight had planned to retire in 
June. 

GeEoRGE FREDERIC JOYCE, who was principal 
of the Dedham, Massachusetts, high school for 
twenty-five years, died on December 28 at the 
age of seventy-five years. Mr. Joyce was one 
of the early pioneers of summer camps, and at 
Belgrade Lakes, Maine, he conducted his Camp 
Taconnet, which celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary last summer. 

Dr. Horace Extis died on December 30, at the 
age of seventy years. Dr. Ellis was graduated 
from the University of Indianapolis in 1897 at 
the age of thirty-six years, after passing his early 
life as a farmer and country school teacher. He 
was soon afterward appointed superintendent 
of the Indianapolis schools. A year later he 
became superintendent of schools of Franklin, 
Indiana. In 1902 he was appointed president of 
the Idaho State Normal School and three years 
later he accepted the presidency of Vincennes 
University. He left there in 1916 to become 
superintendent of publie instruction for In- 
diana. 

Irisu and British directors of the World Fed- 
eration held a meeting in Perth during the last 
week in December for the purpose of making 
specific arrangements concerning the program 
of the Dublin Convention, which will meet from 
July 29 to August 4. The local arrangements 
at Dublin are said to be progressing satisfac- 
torily. The minister for education of the Free 
State will act as honorary president of the com- 
mittee on arrangements. It is expected that 
President de Valera will attend the conference 


to welcome delegates. 


THE centennial of the Associate Alumni of the 
General Theological Seminary, New York City, 
will be observed in an all-day program at the 
seminary on January 17. The seminary is the 
official theological institution of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States. The 
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Associate Alumni, organized in 1832 and incor- 
porated in 1889, adopted its constitution on the 
opening day of the General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church, held in New York on October 
17, 1832. Members of the organization, now 
numbering 1,800, are scattered in all parts of 
the world, and invitations mailed to them indi- 
vidually for the centennial are bringing re- 
sponses from China, Japan, India and other dis- 
tant lands. 


THE approval of a Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loan of $175,000 to the Arkansas 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Jonesboro (through the State College Housing 
Association), for building two dormitories, was 
announced by the corporation on December 12. 
This college is not a land-grant institution but 
an entirely state institution, is co-educational, 
and ranks educationally as a junior college. 
The loan is at 53 per cent., payable in 244 
years. The corporation is a Federal agency 
provided for by the Congress under the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation act for the pur- 
pose of extending government financial assis- 
tance for certain purposes in the present emer- 
gency. 

GoverRNorR LEHMAN, of New York, has called 
a conference of the Board of Regents and legis- 
lative leaders to consider the possibility of ef- 
fecting cuts in the education items in the forth- 
coming budget. With the total appropriated 
for education in the state last year reaching 
$117,598,000, more than one third of the entire 
state budget, Governor Lehman was anxious to 
learn if any material reduction could be made. 
He is reported to have said: “I have asked 
Chester S. Lord, the chancellor of the Board of 
Regents, to hold a special meeting of his board 
in the Executive Chamber with regard to the 
educational budget. Of course, the education 
department and the regents are independent of 
the governor in their administrative functions. 
But I think that it is very advisable that we 
meet with them and learn their views on state 
aid to localities for education as well as other 
state educational costs. I intend to invite the 
legislative leaders of both parties to attend the 
conference, so that we can have a full and de- 
tailed examination of the problem.” 


A sTAFF correspondent of the New York 
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Herald-Tribune reports that the second of three 
sections of a report compiled by Princeton Uni- 
versity on means of saving in New Jersey State 
expenditures has been made publie by Governor 
A. Harry Moore. It consists of a detailed ex- 
position of the departments in which money 
could be saved as broadly outlined in the in- 
troductory section. The investigating commis- 
sion, Which has compiled its data at the ex- 
pense of the university under the direction of 
Harold Willis Dodds, chairman of the adminis- 
tration committee of the school of publie and 
international affairs, would eut off $216,167 
from the budget by paring down costs in the 
educational system of the state. Suggesting 
that “quality and not quantity” is to be de- 
sired in educational personnel, it is urged that 
the state normal schools at Paterson and Jer- 
sey City be closed. The commission ealls at- 
tention to the “comparatively high salary scale” 
now in effect in the state and believes that if 
Paterson’s Normal School were closed at the 
end of this year and the Jersey City institution 
abandoned after two or three years there would 
be resultant economy as well as a step toward 
cutting down the “prevailing oversupply” of 
teachers. 


Upon the appearance of Social Science Ab- 
stracts, the American Journal of Sociology dis- 
continued its abstract service with the January, 
1929, issue. Now, in view of the discontinuance 
of Social Science Abstracts, the editors have de- 
cided to resume an abstract and bibliographical 
service covering the sociological materials in the 
leading English and European periodicals. 
Only articles of direct interest to sociology 
will be abstracted, while materials of minor 
significance or in marginal fields will be merely 
listed. The service will make its first appear- 
ance in the March, 1933, issue of the Journal, 
and will begin with those numbers of the pe- 
riodicals to be abstracted immediately follow- 
ing the issues reported in the closing numbers 
of Social Science Abstracts. 


Dr. F. W. Hunter, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, recently inaugurated a series 
of fortnightly discussions to be presented by 
distinguished leaders in the fields of economies, 
politics, philosophy and world affairs. These 
discussions on social problems are to be held 
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at the Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, on alternate 
Saturdays in January, February, March and 
April. The following prominent savants will 
participate in the series of discussions: Dr. D. H. 
Kaplan, of Brookings Institution and Denver 
University; Dr. George Vincent, formerly presi- 
dent of Rockefeller Foundation; Sir Frederick 
Whyte, Great Britain; Dr. Heber Harper, Co- 
lumbia University; Dr. A. Mendelssohn-Barr- 
holdy, University of Hamburg; Dr. Ernest H. 
Wilkins, president of Oberlin University; Louis 
Fischer, journalist and author of “The Soviets 
in World Affairs.” This is the fourth series 
of public discussions sponsored by the Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Social Sciences 
of the University of Denver under the direction 
of Professor Ben Cherrington. 


Lorp Irwin, president of the British Board 
of Education, recently received a large and rep- 
resentative deputation of the National Union of 
Teachers, led by its president, Mr. A. E. Hen- 
shall. The following points were urged: (1) 
That the “equality of sacrifice’ which was 
claimed by the government as an underlying 
principle of the economy act of last autumn 
should be followed by equality of restitution 
wherever the lightening or removal of the econ- 
omy burdens is considered. (2) That matters 
affecting the conditions of service, prospects of 
employment, and standards of payment of 
teachers should not be settled by the government 
over their heads without consultation, as was the 
ease last autumn. (3) That normal methods of 
negotiation between teachers and the local edu- 
cation authorities should be resumed, through 
the Burnham Committee, free from the limita- 
tions imposed by the Order in Council of Octo- 
ber 1, 1931, and the subsequent Grant Regula- 
tions. (4) That serious consequences were al- 
ready ensuing from education economies now 
being enforced. (5) That the government were 
not free from responsibility towards the teach- 
ers who, only three years ago, were encouraged 
to enter the service in order to prepare for the 
raising of the school-leaving age to 15. The 
government having thus deliberately accelerated 
the rate of recruitment, it was inconceivable 
that those additional teachers should now be 
left utterly stranded. Lord Irwin promised to 
give these matters his serious consideration. 
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DISCUSSION 


THE SOVIETS PROCEED TO THE 
LIQUIDATION OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


AN article in School Life for November, 1932, 
affirms that the decree of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party, proclaimed on August 
25, 1932, does not mean “an ‘about face’ in the 
Soviet Union’s edueational program, despite 
published reports to the contrary.” This denial 
is based upon a statement in the Soviet Union 
Review that there could be no “abandonment of 
any specific method of teaching, since no one 
method had ever been adopted.” 

I have before me a translaticn of the decree 
that has just been made for the International 
Institute of Teachers College and lent to me 
through the courtesy of Dr. I. L. Kandel. This 
document states categorically that while the 
committee had decreed in September, 1931, that 
‘no one method should be accepted as funda- 
mental” the “laboratory” method has been so 
regarded in many schools and with unfortunate 
results. The decree directs the commissariats 
of education in the several republies of the 
Union “to liquidate these perversions of the 
laboratory method.” (This method, as em- 
ployed in the Russian schools, seems to have 
been a combination of the “complexes,” or 
projects, with the Dalton Plan.) Hereafter the 
“aecepted form of teaching in both the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools must be classroom 
recitation based on a strict schedule and de- 
signed for a definite group of pupils.” The 
decree sweeps “psychological” organization into 
the discard and enthrones hard-boiled “logical” 
organization. The teacher is to present his sub- 
ject “in a systematic and sequential way, the 
pupils to be trained in the use of text-books.” 
(Italics mine.) The committee regards it as a 
“major error” that “as yet no courses in history 
have been prepared” and consequently that an 
adequate “historical approach to the course in 
social sciences” is lacking. Special attention, 
too, must be given to a thorough grounding in 
the three R’s. “A final examination at the end 
of the year is compulsory for all pupils.” Be- 
yond all this, principals and teachers (who 
according to the decree have been paying “no 





heed to the violation of order in the school’’) 
are to be “held responsible for the maintenance 
of discipline among the pupils,” with full 
authority to “expel for from one to three years” 
“ineorrigible pupils who insult the school per- 
sonnel, violate the school rules, and are guilty 
of destroying or ravaging school property.” 
Attention is direeted to the “great responsibil- 
ity” of the teacher in “passing on to the chil- 
dren the rudiments of science and cultivating in 
them a sense of discipline and a communistic 
attitude toward study and work.” The commis- 
sariats in the several republics are directed “to 
empower the teaching personnel with unques- 
tioned leadership” and to “do everything in 
their power to provide the teacher with the 
necessary conditions” for discharging his “re- 
sponsible and worthy duties.” 

Now if all this does not constitute as nearly 
complete an “about face” as modern education 
records, our American educational pilgrims to 
the land of the Soviets have been giving us false 
reports. Ever since the organization of the 
Soviet schools, Russia has been the Mecca of 
the advocates of the Progressive theories, which 
emphasize pupil-freedom, pupil-initiative, pupil- 
experiences, pupil-activities and the breaking 
down of subject-matter boundaries. These were 
reflected in Soviet school practice more faith- 
fully and on a wider scale than anywhere else 
in the world. Russia has been indeed the most 
favorable field for the exploitation of the Pro- 
gressive doctrines, for the new school system, 
starting so to speak from “seratch,” was emphat- 
ically free from the “stranglehold of tradition” 
which, the progressives have assured us, is the 
great obstacle encountered by their doctrines in 
other countries. It is true that American Pro- 
gressives have not liked the Soviet leaders’ in- 
sistence that the rising generation be deliberately 
indoctrinated with the political and religious 
philosophies of Russian Communism. Outside 
of this restriction, however, the application of 
the Progressive theories has been free and un- 
trammeled—at least I have been told this by 
competent observers who also have high rank 
in the progressive councils. 

The official rejection of progressivism and 
the acceptance of the ideals of system, order 
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and discipline is an event of outstanding sig- 
nificance. The Soviets’ stake in an efficient 
school system is plain. Staring them in the face 
is the imperative need of a generation of men 
and women who will have the strength and the 
competence essential to the realization of the 
successive Soviet “Plans.” An _ educational 
theory that is inherently weak as a theory and 
inevitably enfeebling in its results can not pro- 
duce such a generation. Apparently the lead- 
ers have found this out and have proceeded to 
jettison the theory in order to save the ship. In 
all likelihood many valuable elements in the 
theory will be thrown overboard along with the 
rest. 

In our country, the need for strength and 
competence is probably just as great, but it is 
not so clearly discernible. A great plan is not 
at stake—for we have no plan. And im addi- 
tion to this, our profession and a goodly seg- 
ment of the public have been so thoroughly 
hypnotized by the appealing features of pro- 
gressive education that they are quite insensitive 
to its fundamental weaknesses. The very terms 
used in our professional discussions load the 
dice in its favor—ealling it “new,” for example, 
and contrasting it with what has been increas- 
ingly referred to as the “traditional.” Thus a 
recent pronouncement of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association: “These qualities [freedom, initia- 
tive, activity, interest, and self-expression] have 
grown out of the new educational philosophy 
and psychology here advocated and are in har- 
mony with them.”? 

There is published and duly documented evi- 
dence that the main tenets of the basic philoso- 
phy referred to in the Wisconsin booklet have 
been in the field for at least three centuries. 
They antedate Rousseau, who gave them effec- 
tive expression and wide currency. The psy- 
chology referred to is, of course, the well-known 
psychology of satisfactions—I have made bold 
to dub it the “kick” psychology—the validity of 
which is now very seriously questioned. It still 
has, I think, a measure of usefulness as applied 
to the learning of animals and of very young 
children—and of those unfortunates who, men- 
tally and volitionally, never get beyond the 


1‘¢A Philosophy of Education for Wisconsin,’’ 
October, 1932, p. 6. 
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plane of young childhood As the basis of a 
comprehensive educational theory meet for the 
needs of a strong and vigorous people, it is 
totally inadequate. American educational the- 
ory has too long been committed by a limited 
psychology and an essentially opportunistic phi- 
losophy to a debilitating hedonism. It would 
be difficult to conceive of a more unfortunate 
educational basis for the critical years that so 
clearly lie ahead. 

A nation like Russia that is under a dictator- 
ship ean “about face” overnight. Fundamental 
changes are made only gradually in a democratic 
social order, unless a great crisis stings the col- 
lective will into action. There is every sign that 
such a crisis impends in American civilization. 
If American education prepares for it properly, 
the inevitable reaction will not need to sweep 
away the increments of solid worth that our 
dominant educational theory has within it in 
spite of its fundamental weaknesses. 


WiuuiAm C. BaGLtey 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A CHINESE VIEW OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

“You Americans spend more money for edu- 
eation than the rest of the world. You have 
more boys and girls in the high schools and col- 
leges than the rest of the world. But what do 
you teach your youngsters? You don’t teach 
them morals and ethics. You don’t teach them 
culture and scholarship. You teach them how 
to make money, money and more money. You 
commercialize your schools and prostitute your 
education.” 

Such is the sweeping indictment made by an 
old-fashioned Chinese scholar. Unfortunately, 
he does not live to-day and no one can argue 
with him on the subject. But practically all the 
living erities, including some of the Americans 
themselves, would gladly join him in a chorus. 

The principles of American education can best 
be explained by one word—pragmatism; the 
pragmatism of William James, the pragmatism 
of John Dewey, and the pragmatism of Tom, 
Dick and Harry. The old Chinese and Greek 
respect for pure learning and their reverence 
for contemplation find no place in the educa- 
tional curriculum of the practical-minded Amer- 
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icans. To them education and profession are 
inseparable, and learning and earning are syn- 
onymous. They always think of education in 
terms of their stomach or of their purse. 
Higher education means higher salary and 
greater opportunities to make a better living. 
To learn something that has no practical sig- 
nificance is waste of time, and time is gold in 
America more than anywhere else. And from 
the kindergarten to the university, the principle 
of pragmatism is omnipotent and omnipresent; 
it dominates all things and dictates all move- 
ments. Gone are their respects for scholarship, 
vanished, their intellectual leadership. The tri- 
umph of commercialism and materialism is com- 
plete in all educational activities. 

Though deplorable it may seem to the old- 
fashioned scholars, it is better than to be en- 
tirely impractical and completely contemplative. 
Look at the old Chinese system of education. 
Perhaps it is the best example of the other ex- 
treme. They have gone so far with their rever- 
ence for pure learning that they have condemned 
everything that is practical and materialistic. 
The price of that educational system is famine 
and starvation, for China has failed to develop 
her commerce and industry. 

One system of education fails to give the peo- 
ple bread and butter, but the other fails to give 
them culture and refinement. Can any one con- 
tend that the system which exposes the teeming 
millions to poverty and misery is better than the 
other? Or, can any one maintain that a man 
who has no culture but knows how to make 
money is a better human being than a refined 
gentleman who does not know how to grab? 
Both have shorteomings and both have advan- 
tages. Then why not blend the two? If the two 
extremes were avoided and a happy medium 
worked out, it would give a man culture and re- 
finement and at the same time it would provide 
him with a comfortable living. The old doctrine 
of the mean is truly a noble idea. 

The American pragmatism is the product of 
need. Most of the people who came to America 
had but one object—to obtain the material goods 
which are so hard to get in Europe. Conse- 
quently, they directed all their attention, their 
energy and their education toward that end. 
But it that America now has 
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prophet, the prophet with a gospel of culture, 
the prophet who will preach, “Seek ye the 
beauty, the good and the truth.” 

Some Eastern universities are already empha- 
sizing cultural aspects of education. Harvard 
University is a good example. Harvard does not 
aim to train a man for a profession; it does not 
aim to enable the students to make more money. 
Its primary object is to give a man a cultural 
background and a liberal outlook toward the 
world. Almost everything there begins and ends 
with principles and ideas. It might be remarked 
that Harvard principle is rather un-American, 
because it is eultural and philosophical rather 
than practical and professional. Not only Har- 
vard but many other institutions are leaning in 
the same direction. While lecturing at various 
universities, I personally have come across a 
number of educators who show signs of revolt 
against pragmatism. 

Another phase of American pedagogy may be 
observed under the title “Mass Production.” 
One thing which worries me is that the institu- 
tions are growing too large to be efficient. One 
university in the East is reputed to have more 
than twenty-three thousand students. Not a few 
of them have over ten thousand. What a mess 
of mass production! They are still growing 
bigger and bigger, but not any better. Larger 
universities give some advantages, better libra- 
ries and better laboratory equipment and the 
like. But the advantages hardly compensate 
the disadvantages. They are too large and too 
mechanical to give the students proper personal 
contact and direction. To me personal contact 
between the educator and the educated is far 
more important than beautiful buildings or 
monster laboratories. Under the mass produc- 
tion system this element of education is absent 
and the institutions grow as mechanical as the 
Ford Motor Factory in Detroit. 

Some universities, however, though very few, 
are introducing plans which will compromise the 
mechanical atmosphere of the campus. Again 
Harvard seems to be a pioneer in this field. 
Nearly a quarter of a century ago, President 
Lowell began to receive the boys every Sunday 
afternoon at his home. Usually about a dozen 
or more boys come. Tea and cookies are served. 
While drinking tea, the president converses with 
the students very informally. By this interest- 
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ing practice, he makes personal contact with 
many students. It is true that only a limited 
number of boys take advantage of it, but the 
very spirit of fellowship pervades the entire 
campus. Not only the president but the leading 
professors now receive the students at their 
homes. By no means does such a practice com- 
pletely solve the problem of establishing proper 
personal contacts, but it is a great step toward 
it. 

The variety of courses that are given at these 
universities are beyond the calculation of any 
amateur statistician. Go to any university and 
you will find almost everything under the sun. 
Even a course for the undertakers is found in 
some university catalogs. The student gets only 
some samples of this and that, and when he 
graduates in four years’ time, he has about ten 
cents’ worth of hash in his head. His knowledge 
is neither organized nor coordinated; it is a con- 
fused mass of chop suey. This is another sad 
result of the mass production system. This de- 
fect, however, is being met partly by some uni- 
versities by giving coordinating courses. 

Under the mass production system, where the 
human element is absent, all things are mechan- 
ical. The school is a machine, the teacher is a 
machine and the pupil is a machine. The in- 
structor is a mere talking machine. The one dif- 
ference between the instructor and the “talkie” 
is that the former is usually a bad talker. Of 
course there are exceptions, but often his lec- 
tures are neither instructive nor entertaining. 
But he talks and broadeasts from one corner of 
the room to a large body of students whose 
names he does not know and whose receptive 
abilities he does not understand. The students 
are the receiving machines. All they have to do 
is to swallow down their throats the dope as 
given to them. They are choked to death by the 
huge mass of petrified stuff cast down to them, 
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but they are given little opportunity to cultivate 
their critical faculties or develop their sense of 
creative thinking. In this respect, the American 
mechanical system of education is consciously 
or unconsciously repeating the old frozen for- 
malism of ancient China and medieval Europe. 

The athletic activities of the school need only 
a passing notice. It is a good thing to encour- 
age gymnastic exercises. But to overdo a thing 
is as bad as to undermine it. The present ten- 
dency in America is to over-emphasize athletics 
at the expense of scholarship, not in the sense 
that all the students are dragged into gym- 
nasties, but in the sense that they glorify a few 
chosen athletes so much as to undermine schol- 
arship. The scholars of no mean ability who 
sacrifice their lives for the promotion of science 
and the progress of civilization are offered only 
a passing tribute. But a brute whose head is as 
thick as wood, picks out a handful of men and 
teaches them how to knock down the other fel- 
lows. For that, he is paid as much as the presi- 
dent of the university gets. If he plays a game 
with another college and wins it, he is the hero 
of the school and his players are the idols of 
countless worshippers. To them go all the 
honors, all the praises, all the cheers. By cre- 
ating such a situation, the American educators 
are producing new gladiators, on the one hand, 
and neglecting scholarship, on the other. 

In closing my brief discussion on American 
education, may I be permitted to quote Everett 
Dean Martin who said: 


Knowledge of means without knowledge of ends 
is animal-training. The throwing of emphasis on 
practical advantage rather than on scholarship 
tends to deprive our people of that respect for 
scholarship without which a high civilization is 
impossible. 

No-Yone Park 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE COOPERATIVE PLAN IN THE 
DEPRESSION 


Wuar is happening to the much mooted co- 
operative system of education in the present de- 
pression? During the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century the cooperative plan formed one of 


the chief developments in the field of engineer- 
ing education. Initiated by Dean Herman 
Schneider at the University of Cincinnati in 
1906, the cooperative idea, involving a correlated 
program of college education and practical ex- 
perience in industry, was taken up by many in- 
stitutions until in 1929 over 36 colleges and tech- 
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nical schools in the United States were wholly or 
partially committed to the cooperative principle. 

Inasmuch as cooperative education involves 
the placement of considerable numbers of stu- 
dents upon actual jobs in industry, it is perti- 
nent to inquire how the plan has fared in these 
years of wide-spread industrial depression. The 
writer has not made any comparative survey of 
the present status of cooperative institutions 
throughout the country, but he is able to report 
specifically regarding the cooperative plan in the 
school of engineering and the school of business 
administration at Northeastern University, 
which has operated continuously on the coop- 
erative basis since 1909. In the course of its 
twenty-three years’ experience with cooperative 
education the university has weathered business 
depressions before, but none, of course, com- 
parable in intensity to the present situation. 
Possibly a brief statement of the experience of 
Northeastern during the present depression may 
be of interest to those concerned with the prog- 
ress of cooperative education. 

In normal times it has been the experience of 
the university that from 94 per cent. to 100 per 
cent. of the cooperative enrolment, numbering 
over 1,000 students,! have been satisfactorily 
placed in industrial 
throughout the year. But the current business 
depression produced a decline in the percentage 
of cooperative students employed, which began 
in the fall of 1930, and the curve of decreasing 
placement followed quite closely that of the U. 
S. Department of Labor, except that the lay-off 
of cooperative students tended to lag somewhat 
behind general unemployment. Employers were 
loath to release their “coops” and held on to 
them as long as they could in the hope that con- 
ditions would stabilize and then improve. Grad- 
ually, however, more and more students were re- 
leased, until by the fall of 1932 the percentage 
of placements for the entire group of coopera- 
tive upper classmen had dropped to about 54 
per cent., indicating that about half of the eo- 
operative enrolment were not placed. 

Obviously something had to be done for these 
students during the alternate five-week periods 
when they normally would be at work. To meet 
this need a plan was worked out which can be 
administered for the duration of the depression 


suitable assignments 
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1 Includes upper classmen only; freshmen attend 
full time. 
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without in any way upsetting the operation of 
the cooperative program for those students who 
still retain their cooperative assignments. In 
brief, the university is offering for upper class- 
men who do not have cooperative jobs, with no 
extra tuition charge, an optional series of non- 
technical courses in the fields of literature, edu- 
cation, philosophy, psychology and sociology, 
natural sciences and history and government. 

These courses are given three times a week 
for the three alternate five-week periods in lieu 
of cooperative work. Students who enroll in 
this “full time” program normally take at least 
four of these courses (12 lecture hours per 
week) and they may elect a fifth course if they 
wish. Although these special courses were set 
up on an optional basis, they attracted a large 
majority of the unemployed students. Instrue- 
tors report very favorably upon the enthusiasm 
and interest shown by their classes. 

The department of cooperative work has made 
every effort to keep placements as high as pos- 
sible. Many temporary jobs have been obtained 
and many jobs have been accepted for cooper- 
ative students that normally would not be 
needed. Some of the companies have retained 
their cooperative students on a plan of staggered 
employment in order to avoid the necessity of 
laying them off altogether. In the face of the 
severe business conditions which have prevailed 
for the last year or two, students have shown a 
fine willingness to make the best of the situation. 

The university has created a number of spe- 
cial jobs for unemployed students. For ex- 
ample, the physical equipment of a new labora- 
tory that is being outfitted for the school of 
business administration is being made entirely 
by cooperative students in the employ of the 
university. They are designing the tables and 
benches, estimating the costs, and actually doing 
the work of building these pieces of equipment. 
The construction of a board track for the win- 
ter use of athletes is providing work for another 
group of “coops.”’ Many students have shown 
surprising ingenuity in developing jobs of their 
own. A pair of “coops” have formed a partner- 
ship for selling hot dogs, coffee and other re- 
freshments at football games, and another pair 
have set up in the automobile polishing business 
in the university parking area. The new type 
tests in use in some courses make it possible to 
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employ student labor for the clerical work in- 
volved in scoring and correction. 

In the electrical, chemical and mechanical en- 
gineering laboratories, student assistants are 
doing all the repair and maintenance work. All 
in all, the morale of the student body has never 
been better than it is in these darkest days of in- 
dustrial depression. In normal times some stu- 
dents tend to be “choosy” about their coopera- 
tive assignments, but throughout these months 
of tension and stress there has been no evidence 
of grumbling among “coops,” even when the 
jobs assigned them have been far from con- 
genial. 

It is true that a great industrial depression 
such as this deals a severe blow to the coopera- 
tive plan. Students are not able to get as much 
technical experience in the particular profession 
for which they are studying as they get under 
normal conditions. It is also true that the eco- 
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operative student is learning at first hand some 
of the exigencies that he may later have to face 
in industrial life, when his personal responsibili- 
ties will be heavier than they are now. At the 
same time, he is not idling away his days merely 
growling about the iniquities of our economic 
life. He is busy under guidance, trying to find 
a sane and sensible path of progress. He is 
eager to cooperate with his employer and with 
the university in constructive expedients that 
will ameliorate and offset the effects of business 
inactivity. If the esprit de corps of the student 
body of Northeastern is any criterion, the coop- 
erative plan is proving its capacity to endure 
the rigors of the worst industrial depression we 
have ever known, and it is serving a large num- 
ber of students effectively, even in times when 
jobs are scarce. 
Wituiam C. WHITE 
NorTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


PATTERNS FOR CHINESE EDUCATION 

THat Americans were not included in the 
“Mission of Educational Experts” to China 
named by the League of Nations is an omission 
of which no complaint ean reasonably be made. 
Nevertheless, it is regrettable, as Dr. Duggan 
has pointed out in his review of the Mission’s 
report and recommendations, that it did not take 
counsel of some expert familiar with the Amer- 
ican methods and systems—for it can hardly be 
said that there is one “American system.” The 
Mission was seemingly not aware that education 
here is a state and not a national function. No 
member of the Mission had any extensive first- 
hand aequaintanee with the publie schools in 
the United States. Nor does it appear that the 
Mission knew of the special studies of education 
in China made by Professor Paul Monroe and 
other American educational experts. 

Whether or not written sources concerning 
America were availed of by the Mission—com- 
posed of a German, an Englishman, a Pole and 
a Frenchman—its advice to the Chinese was 
that the cultural conditions of Europe are more 
suitable than American for adaptation to their 
requirements. Its specific recommendation is 
that the Chinese undertake a study of European 
school systems, text-books, curricula, ete., in 


order to repair the mistake made in “borrowing 
and building on the American pattern” and so 
avoid “alarming consequences.” Most of the 
springs of China’s high civilization, as the Mis- 
sion states, “have run dry,” and it ean not be 
modernized “without the exploitation of foreign 
civilizations,” but the tendency has been to copy 
from one model and at the risk of increasing 
imitation pure and simple. This is the general- 
ization of the report. 

Specifically, it condemns our arithmetical ae- 
cumulation of credits attached to unrelated sub- 
jects, unaware that this system is being dis- 
carded or modified now that it has brought about 
a uniformity of advanced standards. Another 
definite criticism is that an excessive amount of 
time is given to the science of education in the 
preparation of teachers, many of whom “know 
how to teach what they do not know themselves.” 
The reverse, generally stated, is true. Dr. Dug- 
gan’s answer is that the universities are sending 
into the colleges and secondary schools men and 
women who have specialized in some one or 
more branches but are “almost wholly ignorant 
of any pedagogic training.” These are but illus- 
trations of misconceptions of American educa- 
tion. 

The Mission has recommended that a special 
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commission be sent to study the organization of 
school administration in the different European 
countries. It is respectfully suggested that such 
a commission might profit by a visit to the 
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United States on its way home from Europe, 
even if the Chinese acquaintance with our sys- 
tem is much wider than that of the European 
Mission.—The New York Times. 


REPORTS 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
CITIZENS CONFERENCE 

THE Citizens Conference on the Crisis in Edu- 
eation called by President Hoover to devise ways 
and means to safeguard educational opportunity 
during the economic crisis, concluded its two- 
day deliberations, January 6, by adopting a 
series of resolutions, which are summarized in 
the United States Daily. 

The report of the legislative committee, 
headed by E. J. Howenstine, Mrs. Grace M. 
Poole and. Paul R. Mort, as adopted by the 
conference, follows: 


1—Resolved that this conference urge law 
making bodies to give priority to legislation which 
will alleviate conditions in communities now being 
required to make injurious curtailments in their 
school programs because of unusual burdens, in- 
equitable tax systems or faulty fiscal machinery. 

And be it further resolved that the legislative 
bodies deal with this vital function of our govern- 
ment not only as an emergency measure but take 
such steps as may be necessary to treat with it 
successfully for a period of years with full recog- 
nition of the states’ obligation to provide for an 
adequate system of public schools. 

2.—Resolved that we urge the Congress to pro- 
vide for federal assistance through emergency loans 
for a limited period to such states as may make an 
adequate showing of their inability to maintain 
reasonable standards of support for publie school 
education. 

3.—Resolved that the states in which there are 
local school districts too small for the provision of 
complete educational systems, having inadequate 
educational and business management, make pro- 
vision for a reorganization of such districts along 
efficient and economical lines. 


After considerable discussion over an earlier 
proposal stating that immediate efforts should 
be made to raise the general level of commodity 
prices, the Conference adopted the following 
substitute: 


Immediate efforts should be made through the 
raising of the general level of commodity prices, 





the correction of serious economic maladjustments, 
and otherwise, to increase the volume of income 
and purchasing power, and thus to provide the 
moneys necessary for a proper educational pro- 
gram. If this is not done, wide-spread injury will 
result, not only to the cause of education, but to 
the value of all obligations, public and private. 


Other recommendations opposed the shorten- 
ing of the school year below that existing 
previous to the depression, opposed increasing 
the teaching load either in courses or hours, 
favored all possible economies in school costs 
such as postponing building construction when 
and where practicable, the reorganization of 
business departments, the adjustment of the 
size of classes, and further recommended that 
“such readjustment of salaries, if necessary, 
should be made in relation to the reduction in 
the cost of living of the teaching group in any 
community.” 

The conference approved the report of the 
committee on organization and operation of 
instruction which expressed regret that the Na- 
tional Committee on School Finance had to 
bring to an end its investigations because of 
failure of Congress to appropriate necessary 
funds for its completion. The hope was ex- 
pressed that this study be resumed at an early 
date. 

“We call the attention of the Conference to 
the fact that wide-spread and drastic reductions 
in budgets for public school education have been 
made by boards of education and superinten- 
dents of schools in almost every community, 
large and small, in the United States. While 
no definite information is available as to the 
exact amounts such budgets have been reduced, 
the records of the Office of Education show 
that they range from 15 per cent. to 100 per 
cent. It is reported that over 4,500 school dis- 
tricts have closed their schools entirely. A part 
of the crisis in public education at this time is 
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due to the insistent demand that school bud- 
gets, which have already been reduced below the 
point where it is possible to operate the schools 
with any degree of efficiency, shall be further 
reduced. We go on record as opposed to this 
unwise and basically uneconomical procedure.” 

The conference agreed that “every effort 
should be made by school systems to utilize to 
their full capacity the present school plants.” 
Furthermore, “that the curtailment of school 
building construction will be reflected in the 
industrial and business life of a community by 
increasing the amount of unemployment and 
perhaps causing greater expenditures for relief 
work.” Consideration should be given in a long 
term building program to the fact that unit 
costs are probably at a minimum at the present 
time and long deferred building construction 
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may eventually cost twice as much as at 
present.” 

“Maintenance costs should not be reduced be- 
low a point where resulting deterioration of 
the school plant would necessitate ultimately 
greater outlay than the original repairs would 
have cost,’ the conference declared. Careful 
study of matters affecting operation costs were 
recommended, and more attention to supplies 
and equipment was suggested. The importance 
of purchasing text-books as old ones wear out 
was stressed. 

Increased responsibilities on institutions of 
higher learning were cited and equality of edu- 
cational opportunity as the “American plan” 
was endorsed. Other reports recommended 
more attention to the underprivileged groups, 
and social agencies outside the schools. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ATTEMPTS TO MEASURE THE ABILITY 
TO WRITE WITH CLARITY AND 
ACCURACY 

Unver the “new plan” at the University of 
Chicago a student must pass six so-called com- 
prehensive examinations in order to be eligible 
for the college certificate (ordinarily indicative 
of two years of college work). Four of these 
examinations are based upon the survey courses 
given in each of the divisions—biologieal sci- 
ences, humanities, physical sciences and social 
sciences. The two additional one-year sequences 
are selected by the student from the course 
combinations offered in any two of the four 
divisions. 

There is the additional requirement that the 
student must have “acceptable and reliable 
habits of writing.” Originally, this ability was 
to be demonstrated by the student in his writ- 
ing on the six comprehensive examinations, but 
this plan did not prove practicable. Adminis- 
trative difficulties, cost, and testing problems 
combined to necessitate the development of other 
means of insuring that the students who were 
granted the college certificates could write 
clearly and correctly. 

The solution chosen has been to require the 
student to pass still another examination, a 
qualifying examination in English composition. 





The assumption underlying this procedure is 
that the students who pass this examination will 
write with clarity and accuracy not only on their 
examinations, but also in all other situations. 
Both theoretically and practically this assump- 
tion may be open to question. 

The members of the English department con- 
cerned with freshman composition advocated 
the use of a test consisting of the traditional 
theme. Pressure of time and lack of faith in 
objective tests prevented most of these instruc- 
tors from putting forth to any great extent 
suggestions or creative efforts in the construc- 
tion of an objective test.1 The Board of Exam- 
inations insisted, nevertheless, that the theme 
be supplemented by an objective test in sentence 
structure, grammar, diction, vocabulary, ete. 

However, the initial examination given by the 
Board of Examinations on October 31, 1931, 
consisted solely of three pieces of writing. The 
193 papers were read by members of the English 
department under the supervision of the Board 
of Examinations. Each paper was read in- 


1An exception is to be noted in the case of 
Mrs. Edith Foster Flint, who has devoted hours to 
the critical editing of objective test items and who 
has supplied some original material. Other mem- 
bers of the English department have made some 
contributions, particularly W. K. Chandler and H. 
W. Taylor. 
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dependently by two readers. Those papers (16 
per cent.) upon which the two readers disagreed 
by more than one third of the total range of the 
scores were read by a third reader. Inconsis- 
tent results were obtained. Miss K., the most 
striking case, was graded 46, 70, and 30 by the 
three readers. The highest grade given in the 
entire examination was 70, and 30 was almost 
the lowest. The correlations between the grades 
given by the several pairs of readers who read 
the same papers varied from .42 to .63. The ex- 
amination was deemed unsatisfactory both by 
the English department and by the Board of 
Examinations. 

The second examination given by the Board of 
Examinations on December 12, 1931, consisted 
of two parts, a 600 word theme (80 minutes), 
and an objective test (90 minutes). The ob- 
jective test, a product of the examining office, 
contained sections on spelling, diction, vocabu- 
lary, sentence structure and “theme correction.” 
Two hundred students took this examination 
and 18 per cent. were qualified. The reading 
of the essay papers was not done under super- 
vision. The correlation between the essay grades 
and the objective grades was .59. The correla- 
tion between the diction score (50 items) and 
the essay score was .52. The reliability of the 
various sections of the objective test ranged 
between .60 and .90. The complete examination 
was still judged unsatisfactory. 

The third examination, given on March 5, 
1932, to 385 students, contained several im- 
portant changes. As before, it consisted of a 
writing and an objective section. At the sug- 
gestion of the Board of Examinations, however, 
the usual theme was omitted, and several short 
pieces of writing were substituted. This change 
was made on.the theory that these short para- 
graph topics would cause the student to wish to 
say something and that the writing so produced 
would be a fair sample of the student’s writing 
habits. In all cases the writing was to be brief, 
and several topies were to be handled by each 
student. In this particular examination six 
paragraphs were demanded. The first item was 
an 80 word quotation from Mr. H. L. Mencken 
on religion; the student was asked to give his 
reaction to it. Mr. Mencken’s gusto and lusti- 
ness, it was hoped, would be provocative This 
was the case, and the writing secured was inter- 
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esting. Apparently the students felt that they 
had something to say. Several of the other 
paragraphs were not satisfactory. The reading 
of these pieces of writing was done under the 
supervision of the Board of Examinations. As 
each reader read only one paragraph of a paper, 
six judgments per student were obtained. Two 
of the questions which were believed to draw in 
response the best writing were read by a second 
reader. 

The paragraphs were graded according to a 
new scheme. At the request of the readers a 
grosser gradation was used. The paragraphs 
were rated 0, 1, or 2. The 0 indicated that the 
student should be urged to enroll for the most 
elementary course; the 1 meant that he should 
be advised to take the second or advanced com- 
position course without taking the first course; 
2 meant that he was qualified and need take 
no more formal composition instruction in the 
college. Theoretically, the gradations used were 
very large. In the first paragraph rereading, 
the two readers agreed in 54 per cent. of the 
eases. In 42 per cent. they differed by one 
gradation (i.e., one English composition course), 
and in 5 per cent. of the cases they differed by 
the maximum possible. In the ease of these 5 
per cent., one reader judged the writing to be 
of the “qualified” standards, while the other 
reader thought that the students should take 
the most elementary course. 

The reading was unsatisfactory. But not 
only was the reading of the individual para- 
graphs unreliable, but the judgment of one 
paragraph did not indicate what the rating of 
another paragraph might be. Miss M.’s six 
pieces of writing, for example, were graded 
thus: 1-1, 0-2, 0, 0, 2,1. Eight judgments were 
made on the quality of her writing, the first two 
paragraphs having been read twice. Three of 
these ratings consign her to the first composition 
course, three to the advanced course, and two 
to the qualified level where she would be ad- 
vised not to take any further work in English 
composition in the college. In the ease of 
paragraph two, one reader judged its value as 
0, while the other rated it 2. 

The objective test was changed to increase its 
reliability and validity. It consisted of these 
sections: spelling, diction, vocabulary, sentence 
groups, wordiness, sentence faults I and sentence 
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faults II. The correlation between the com- 
bined writing grade and the objective total score 
was .65. 

In the April 30, 1932, examination the short 
pieces of writing were retained, but four 
samples were required rather than the six 
previously demanded. The paragraph topics 
were all tried in advance, in the classroom, and 
judged to be satisfactory. The objective test 
was also changed. The vocabulary, spelling, 
diction, sentence groups, and wordiness tests 
were retained, with, of course, new items.2 A 
change was made in the sentence faults test, and 
a paragraphing section was added. 

One hundred and forty-eight students took the 
test, and 17 per cent. were qualified. The grad- 
ing system used in the reading of the previous 
examination was given another trial and gave 
similar results. As the paragraph topics had 
been tried in advance, and as the readers had 
had some experience, improvement was ex- 
pected.? Of the 79 paragraphs graded 2 on one 
reading, only 14 (18 per cent.) were graded 2 
on the second reading, while 20 (25 per cent.) 
of these 79 were graded 0. 

The study of the objective test was continued. 
The correlation between the sentence faults test, 
a test of 42 items, and the total objective score 
was .85. The correlation between the objective 
score and the total essay score was .55. 

The next English test given by the Board of 
Examinations was in September, 1932. It was 
given to all entering freshmen as a placement 
test, with qualification possible if sufficiently 
high grades were obtained. One hundred and 
five of the last year students seeking qualifica- 
tion and 663 freshmen took the examination. 
Twenty-three per cent. of the last year students 
and 15 per cent. of the freshmen were qualified. 

This examination followed in general the plan 
of the two previous examinations; four short 
pieces of writing were required; the objective 
section was reduced in length, and a standard- 
ized published reading test combined with it. 
Two hours, an inerease of forty minutes over 
the time previously set, were allowed for the 

2 After these tests are given they are available 
to the students. Each test, therefore, must contain 
new material. 

3 Various schemes were attempted by the read- 


ers to make the reading more reliable. None was 
satisfactory. 
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writing. The essay papers were read by para- 
graphs, with each paper given four ratings 
which were combined to give a total essay rating. 
The paragraphs were scored A, B, C, D, and F, 
to correspond to the system which the instruc- 
tors were familiar with in their classroom work. 
No attempt was made to define these letter 
grades in terms of levels of instruction. No re- 
reading of papers was done. The usual varia- 
tions among the ratings of the four paragraphs 
of a given student were found. In only 8 per 
cent. of the eases did a student get the same 
rating on his four pieces of writing. Fre- 
quently such records as that of Miss Q—D, F, 
B, C—were found. 

The objective test in English, shortened to 
make room for the reading test, correlated with 
the combined writing scores .61. The vocabulary 
section, one of the valuable parts of the test, 
was completely deleted to avoid duplicating the 
vocabulary section of the reading test. The 
three scores were combined to give the final 
rating, by first expressing them in the units of 
the standard deviations of their respective dis- 
tributions, and then weighting the writing sec- 
tion 3, the objective section 2, and the reading 
test 1. The heavy weighting of the unreliable 
writing section was out of deference to the 
wishes of members of the English department. 

At the time that this September examination 
was given, some students had been in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago under the new plan for one 
full year. A few of these students had taken 
several qualifying tests and both of the college 
English composition courses. A complete sur- 
vey of them is under way, but it may be worth 
while to describe one case which, it is hoped, is 
exceptional. Mr. G., an honor student in high 
school (high school average, 97) ranked at the 
92 percentile of the intelligence test upon en- 
trance at the University of Chicago. He took 
the elementary English course during the 
autumn quarter and was graded satisfactory. 
Upon his first English Qualifying test, Decem- 
ber 12, 1931, he was rated “exempt from English 
101,” #.e., exactly correct. On March 5, 1932, 
he again took the English Qualifying Examina- 
tion. His score on the objective section was in 
the upper 5 per cent. of the students, that is, 
excellent. His writing, however, was graded 
1-1, 1-0, 0-0, 1-0. His combined score did not 
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qualify him. He then took the second English 
course (Spring Quarter) from one of the older 
and more experienced instructors, and was rated 
by him as satisfactory. He took the compre- 
hensive examinations in June, 1932, in the Bio- 
logical and the Physical Sciences and was graded 
A in both. In September, he again took the 
English test and again failed to be qualified. 
His writing section was graded C-C-D-D, al- 
though upon the objective section he again 
scored in the upper five per cent. of the stu- 
dents. His essay paper shows more immaturity 
of thought than any lack of acceptable and re- 
liable habits of writing. 

The University of Chicago offers competitive 
scholarship examinations to high school seniors 
every year. A certain number of students last 
year took the English scholarship examination, 
which consisted of a long and rather difficult 
objective test and an essay. The writing sec- 
tion was graded by the members of the English 
department. On the basis of the combination 
of these two scores, weighted equally, the 
scholarships were awarded, and certain students 
given “honorable mention.” Five of the scholar- 
ship students, and four of the “honorable men- 
tion” students took the September, 1932, place- 
ment test, which has been described. The girl 
who scored highest in the writing section of the 
scholarship examination, Miss N., was judged by 
several readers in committee to have written an 
outstanding paper. The quality of this writing 
was judged so high that she was awarded a 
scholarship in spite of her not too high objec- 
tive score. Interestingly enough, her four pieces 
of writing on the entrance placement and quali- 
fying test were graded C, C, C, and D. 

The five highest students on the scholarship 
test, essay section, who took the freshman place- 
ment and qualifying test were given the follow- 
ing grades on their freshman papers (each 
paper was given four ratings, one for each of 
four pieces of writing): 1 A, 8 B’s, 8 C’s, 2 D’s 
and 1F. Now for comparison we may take the 
five highest students on the objective section of 
the scholarship examination, who took the en- 
trance test and see how they fared on this sec- 
ond test. They were given these grades: 5 A’s, 
10 B’s, 5 C’s, no D’s and no F’s. The unreli- 
ability of the essay grades makes this compari- 
son of little value, but at least in this case, the 
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objective scholarship test seems to have selected 
the students who have been subsequently judged, 
on the basis of their writing, as the superior 
group. 

The September examinations show that the 
placement and qualifying examination in En- 
glish composition is still unsatisfactory, both to 
the English faculty concerned with freshman 
composition and to the Board of Examinations. 
Perhaps the accumulation of such negative evi- 
dence as has been produced in outline here will 
help to hasten the production of a valid test of 
acceptable and reliable habits of writing. But 
before a satisfactory objective test can be de- 
vised, a reliable criterion against which to prove 
it must be established. Grades in composition 
courses do not comprise such a eriterion, and 
even the average of several widely varying judg- 
ments on a single theme, or several themes, will 
not suffice. If a large number of samples of 
the student’s writing outside of formal English 
classes could be found, and if these samples 
could be graded on the correctness of the En- 
glish and the clarity and appropriateness of ex- 
pression, and not on the soundness of the stu- 
dent’s thought processes, the maturity of his out- 
look or the liberality of his attitudes, then we 
might have a suitable criterion. 

Further radical changes in the English exam- 
ination are now being planned. Through the 
cooperation of the staff engaged in teaching 
freshman composition and the Board of Exam- 
inations of the University of Chicago, we hope 
eventually to develop a test which will be valid 
when measured against such a criterion. 


JOHN M. STALNAKER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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